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HENRY KNOX.* 
By Francis 8. Drake, Esq., of Roxbury, Mass. 


epee pa the many deficiencies of the patriot forces that gath- 
ered around Boston at the outset of the struggle for liberty, 
that which seemed most vital to the success of their attempt to dis- 
lodge the British army who held possession of the town, was an 
almost total lack both of men and material in the important depart- 
ments of engineering and artillery. 

The man who in great measure supplied tliis grave defect, and 
who at the age of twenty-five stepped from a bookseller’s coun- 
ter to the head of the artillery service of Washington’s army— 
a post that he ably filled during the whole of the war of independ- 
ence, meriting and receiving at the same time the entire confidence 
of his illustrious leader—this man was Henry Knox. Present in 
every operation of the main army from the beginning to the end of 
the struggle, his fitness for the position of chief of artillery is amply 
demonstrated by a comparison of the feebleness and inefficiency of 
that arm of the service at Bunker’s Hill, with its terrible efficacy in 
the trenches of Yorktown. 

Born in Boston of Scotch parents, July 25, 1750, in a house a 
part of which is yet standing in the rear of 247 Federal Street, he 
received a grammar school education, and was soon afterward em- 
ployed in the bookstore of Wharton & Bowes, in Cornhill. This 
store, formerly Daniel Henchman’s, stood on the. south corner of 
what is now State and Washington Streets. Here his inquisitive 
mind and ardent thirst for knowledge found ample opportunity for 
development, and Plutarch’s Lives, the French language, and above 

* This article is abridged from the author’s ‘‘ Life and Correspondence of Henry Knox, 
Major-General in the American Revolutionary Army,” published in 1873, 
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all, military science, for which he manifested a strong inclination, 
were his favorite studies. At the same time his robust and athletic 
frame, his enterprising and resolute character, made him conspicu- 
ous in the feuds between the south and north ends, two rival sec- 
tions of Boston, to the former of which he belonged. On the eve- 
ning of the affray known as “the Boston Massacre,” which took 
place within a stone’s throw of his place of business, Knox endea- 
vored to keep the crowd away from the soldiers, and when Capt. 
Preston came upon the ground, “ took him by the coat and told him 
for God’s sake to take his men back again, for if they fired, his life 
must answer for the consequence.” Knox saw nothing to justify 
the use of fire-arms, and with others remonstrated against it. 

At the age of twenty-one Knox quitted his employers and began 
business on his own account at “the new London Bookstore opposite 
Williams Court in Cornhill,” now Washington Street, and in the 
following year removed to the store next the “ Three Kings,” a little 
nearer the town hall. He soon became a general favorite, and 
seemed in a fair way to become a prosperous merchant. “ Knox’s 
store,” says a contemporary, “was a great resort for the British 
officers and tory ladies, who were the ton of that period—a place of 
great display and attraction for old and young, and a fashionable 
morning lounge.” During the occupancy of the town by the British, 
and while Knox was with the besieging army, his store, with many 
others, was robbed and pillaged, and though long after the war he 
honorably paid the English creditors a portion of his debt to them, 
yet owing to grave financial embarrassments a part remained unset- 
tled at his decease. 

(One of his customers for treatises on the art of war, a young man 
dressed in the garb of a quaker, was Nathaniel Greene, a Rhode 
Island blacksmith, afterwards a major-general, and who on his occa- 
sional visits to Boston, watched with a keen eye the manceuvres of 
the British soldiers. The close intimacy between these two kindred 
spirits remained uninterrupted till death. John Adams made 
Knox’s acquaintance here, and bore testimony to his inquisitive turn 
of mind and pleasing manners. Capt. William Heath, of Roxbury, 
afterwards Major-General Heath, also cultivated his friendship, and 
when the crisis came strongly urged him to place his talents at the 
service of his country. Here too he made the acquaintance of his 
future wife, who, tradition says, was attracted to his shop less by 
the literary treasures it contained than by the handsome and intelli- 
gent young bookseller himself. 

In obedience to a strong natural bent, Knox at the age of eight- 
een joined a military company, and when the “ Boston Grenadier 
Corps ” was formed by Capt. Joseph Peirce, he was one of its found- 
ers, and was second in command. This corps at its first parade, 
June 8, 1772, received well-merited praise. Its handsome uniform 
and fine martial bearing elicited warm encomiums, even from the 
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British officers, who held everything provincial in supreme contempt. 
Knox was assisted in drilling and disciplining this admirable corps 
by its orderly sergeant, Lemuel Trescott, afterwards a major and 
one of the best officers in the army, and each man was from five feet 
ten to six feet in height. By conversing with the British officers 
who frequented his bookstore, by earnest study of military authors, 
and by careful observation of the soldiery in Boston, he soon acquir- 
ed proficiency in the theory and practice of the military art. 

On June 16, 1774, a few days after the Boston Port Bill took 
effect, Knox was married to Lucy, daughter of the Hon. Thomas 
Flucker, secretary of the Province of Massachusetts. The union proved 
a happy one, notwithstanding the discouraging circumstances attend- 
ing it. The opposition of the bride’s family, whose superior birth 
and station and whose toryism caused them to look down upon the 
young whig bookseller; this and the almost total suspension of 
business and the threatening political horizon, made the matrimo- 
nial prospect anything but encouraging. Just one y€ar from the 
day of his marriage, and on the eve of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
Knox quitted Boston in disguise, accompanied by his wife, who had 
quilted into the lining of her cloak the sword with which her hus - 
band was to carve out a successful military career. Large promises 
had been held out to him to induce him to follow the royal standard ; 
family influence and the ties of friendship were brought to bear upon 
him, but he never wavered nor hesitated as to the course he should 
pursue. 

Repairing at once to Ward’s headquarters at Cambridge, he ar- 
rived in season to aid the general in reconnoitering on the memora- 
ble 17th of June, and after the battle volunteered in planning and 
constructing works of defence especially at Roxbury, at the same 
time acquiring skill as an artillerist, and was thus occupied for some 
months. The principal works constructed by him were two strong 
redoubts on the heights west of Meeting-House Hill, Roxbury. The 
first of these occupied the ground in the rear of N. J. Bradlee’s resi- 
dence, where an observatory now stands ; the site of the more south- 
erly fort, now partly covered by the Cochituate stand-pipe, is marked 
by a granite tablet with a suitable inscription. The day after Wash- 
ington’s arrival at camp he visited the works then in progress in 
Roxbury, complimented Knox upon their plan and execution, and 
at once took him into his confidence and favor. At his recommend- 
ation, and at the unanimous request of the officers of Gridley’s ar- 
tillery regiment, that officer being incapacitated by age and infirmity 
from active service, congress, on Nov. 17, 1775, commissioned him 
colonel of the artillery regiment. The nucleus of this organiza- 
tion was Paddock’s famous company, formed in Boston in 1763, by 
Col. David Mason, and it was the school in which were trained such 
distinguished artillery officers as Ebenezer Stevens, Winthrop Sar- 
gent, John Crane, John Lamb, and Henry Burbeck. 
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For the successful prosecution of the siege, heavy ordnance was a 
prime necessity. There was none in camp; there were as yet no 
foundries where cannon could be cast: The enterprising mind of 
Knox conceived the project of procuring those captured at Ticonde- 
roga, and transporting them on boats and sleds through the wilder- 
ness, and over lakes, rivers and mountains, in the dead of winter, 
to the camp at Cambridge. After meeting and vanquishing obstacles 
and hindrances that would infallibly have caused ‘a less sanguine 
man, or one less fertile in those expedients by which apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties are overcome to abandon the enterprise, he 
succeeded in accomplishing his arduous task, and at the end of ten 
weeks had the satisfaction of reaching camp with his warlike trea- 
sures, among which were fifty-five pieces of cannon, on Jan. 24, 
1776, and of receiving the congratulations of the commander in 
chief for the important service he had rendered the army and the 
country. 

This achievement, which stamped the character of Knox for enter- 
prise, fertility of resource and genius, and vindicated the judgment 
of Washington in his selection, at the same time supplied the mate- 
rial needed for the completion of the works then in progress, thus 
ensuring the speedy termination of the siege. Under cover of a furi- 
ous cannonade from Knox’s batteries at Cobble Hill, Lechmere’s 
Point and Lamb’s Dam, Gen. Thomas, on the night of March 4, 
1776, took possession of Dorchester Heights, commanding the town 
and harbor of Boston, which he in a few hours so strongly fortified 
that Howe, the British commander, was obliged to evacuate the 
town on the 17th. 

The reorganization of the artillery now for the first time placed 
on a substantial footing, and the erection of batteries for the final 
operations of the siege, occupied Knox fully until its close, when his 
engineering skill was at once called into requisition at Newport and 
New London, where he established batteries for the protection of 
their harbors. Thence he proceeded to New York, the next theatre 
of active operations. He reported to Washington on June 10, that he 
had less than half the number of men needed for the service of the 
cannon mounted, and recommended drafting from other regiments. 
Knox’s quarters were at the Battery, near those of Washington, 
with whom he crossed to Long Island daily in the discharge of his 
duty. 

An interesting affair in which at this time Knox was one of the 
actors, is thus related in two letters to his wife : 


New York, July 15, 1776. 
Lord Howe yesterday sent a flag of truce up to the city. They came 
within about four miles, and were met by some of Col. Tupper’s peo- 
ple, who detained them until his excellency’s pleasure should be known. 
Accordingly Col. Reed and myself went down in the barge to receive the 
message. When we came to them, the officer, who was I believe captain 
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of the Eagle man of war, rose up and bowed, keeping his hat off. “TI have 
a letter, Sir, from Lord Howe to Mr. Washington. “ Sir,” says Col. Reed, 
“ we have no person in the army with that address. “Sir,” says the officer, 
“ will you look at the address?” He then took out of his pocket a letter thus 


addressed : 
“ George Washington, Esq., 
“ Howe.” New York.” 


“ No, Sir,” says Col. Reed, “I cannot receive that letter.” “ I am very sor- 
ry,” says the officer, “ and so will be Lord Howe, that any error in the super- 
scription should prevent the letter being received by General Washington.” 
“‘ Why, Sir,” says Col. Reed, “I must obey orders.” “Oh yes, Sir, fey 
must obey orders to be sure.” Then, after giving him a letter from Col. 
Campbell to Gen. Howe, and other letters of prisoners to their friends, we 
stood off. After we had got a little way, the officer put about his barge 
and stood for us, and asked by what particular title he chose to be addressed. 
Col. Reed said, “ You are sensible, Sir, of the rank of General Washington 
in our army.” “ Yes, Sir, we are. I am sure my Lord Howe will lament 
exceedingly this affair, as the letter is quite of a civil nature, and not of a 
military one. He laments exceedingly that he was not here a little sooner,” 
which we suppose to allude to the declaration of independence, upon which 
we bowed and parted upon the most genteel terms imaginable.” * * * 
(July 22.) On Saturday I wrote you we had a capital flag of truce, no 
less than the adjutant-gen. of Howe’s army. He had an interview with 
Gen. Washington at our house. The purport of his message was, in very 
elegant, polite strains, to endeavor to persuade the Gen. to receive a letter 
directed to Geo. Washington, Esq., &c. &c. In the course of his talk, every 
other word was, “may it please your excellency, if your excellency so 
please ;” in short no person could pay more respect than the said adjutant- 
gen., Col. Patterson, a person we do not know. He said the &c. &c. implied 
everything. “It does so,” said the General, “and anything.” He said 
Lord Howe lamented exceedingly that any error in the direction should in- 
terrupt that frequent intercourse between the two armies which might be 
necessary in the course of the service. That Lord Howe had come out 
with great powers. The General said he had heard that Lord Howe had 
come out with very great powers to pardon, but he had come to the wrong 
lace; the Americans had not offended, therefore they needed no pardon. 
is confused him. After a deal of talk about the good disposition of 
Lord and Gen. Héwe, he asked, “ Has your Excellency any particular 
commands with which you would please to honor me to Lord and Gen. 
Howe?” “ Nothing, Sir, but my particular compliments to both ”—a good 
answer., Gen. Washington was very handsomely dressed, and made a most 
elegant appearance. Col. Patterson appeared awe-struck, as if he was before 
something supernatural. Indeed I don’t wonder at it. He was before a very 
great man indeed. We had a cold collation provided. The General’s ser- 
vants did it tolerably well, though Mr. Adjutant-general disappointed us. 
As it grew late he even excused himself from drinking one glass of wine. 
He said Lord Howe and Gen. Howe would wait for him, as they were to 
dine on board the Eagle man of war; he took his leave and went off. 


Knox was not present in’ the battle of August 27th on Long 
Island, “ being obliged,” as he says in a letter to his wife, “to wait 
on my Lord Howe and the navy gentry who threatened to pay us 
VOL, XXXIV. 31* 
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a visit.” He came near being captured September 15th, when 
Howe’s army effected a landing above the city, he having remained 
until the last moment, occupied in removing the ordnance and stores 
to a place of safety. To his brother William he writes on the 19th: 
“ My constant fatigue and application to the business of my exten- 
sive department has been such that I have not had my clothes off 
once o’nights for more than six weeks. The scoundrel Hessians 
took my baggage cart with the great part of my necessary matters, 
which I find very difficult to replace at present.” The establishment 
of laboratories and furnaces for the casting of cannon, shot and 
shells ; in short, the duties usually assigned to the ordnance depart- 
ment, were performed by Knox in addition to those properly belong- 
ing to him. 

Fort Washington, with its garrison, including one hundred of 
Knox’s regiment, was captured November 16. Then Fort Lee 
was evacuated, and Washington with his little army retreated 
through the Jerseys. Gen. Howe, believing the rebellion was at its 
last gasp, returned to New York, leaving Donop with his Hessians 
and the 42d Highlanders to hold the line from Trenton to Burling- 
ton. At this critical moment Washington struck a blow that seri- 
ously crippled his adversary and revived the sinking spirits of his 
countrymen. He recrossed the Delaware, Knox superintending its 
passage, and by his stentorian voice making audible the orders of his 
chief above the fury of the blast, and surprising the post at Trenton, 
captured the entire garrison. The artillery took a prominent part 
in this affair, and Knox was thanked in public orders. On Decem- 
ber 27, 1776, the day following the victory, but before it was known 
to congress, that body, having increased the artillery establishment 
to a brigade, gave Knox the commission of brigadier-general. 

Checking the pursuit of the enemy until dark at the Assanpink, 
a creek on the east side of Trenton, by a well-directed fire from 
Knox’s artillery, Washington on the morning of January 3d exe- 
cuted his brilliant coup-de-main at Princeton, in which Knox also 
shared, and then went into winter quarters at Morristown. 

Early in 1777 Knox established the laboratory at Springfield, 
Mass., and we find him soon afterward associated with Greene in 
planning the defences on the North River. His corps “did him great 
honor” at the battle of Brandywine, some of his men sticking to 
their guns though forsaken by their infantry and surrounded by the 
enemy. The fire of the artillery against Knyphausen at Chad’s Ford 
was maintained by Knox with great vigor from morning till evening. 
At Germantown, where a dense fog prevented a possible American 
victory, Knox, though unsuccessful in the attempt to drive the ene-’ 
my from Chew’s stone house, succeeded in bringing off all his artil- 
lery in safety. 

In the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778, the artillery proved 
itself exceedingly serviceable and efficient. The British troops, 
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after driving back Lee’s vanguard, were stopped in their victorious 
course by the energetic and rapid dispositions of Washington. Bat- 
teries were at once established at commanding points, and were 
skilfully and efficiently handled by Knox and his able lieutenants, 
Oswald and Mauduit Duplessis. Referring to the services of this 
arm, Washington in general orders says, “I can with pleasure in- 
form Gen. Knox and the officers of the artillery, that the enemy 
has done them the justice to acknowledge that no artillery could 
have been better served than ours.” Knox owned himself “ highly 
delighted with the coolness, bravery and good conduct” of his men 
on this occasion. 

September 21, 1780, in company with Washington and Lafay- 
ette, Knox visited at Hartford the French General Rochambeau and 
Admiral De Ternay, who had recently arrived with a fleet and army, 
in order to concert a plan of operations for the allied forces of 
France and America. While returning from this meeting they heard 
of Arnold’s treason, and immediately hastened to West Point. 
Knox was one of the board of general officers that tried and con- 
demned Major André to death asa spy. This duty was especially 
distasteful to Knox, who had made André’s acquaintance while on 
his way to Ticonderoga in 1775, occupying one stormy winter night 
the same cabin and even the same bed. Their ages were the same, 
their tastes and aims were similar; each had given up the pursuits 
of trade for the military profession, of which each had made a study, 
and they had parted with strong mutual sentiments of regard and 
good will. 

In January, 1781, the mutiny of the Pennsylvania line caused 
great anxiety lest the bad example should be followed by the troops 
of other states. Knox, who happened to be the only officer in the 
army who had enough hard money to defray the cost of the journey, 
was sent by Washington to the eastern states, to represent the suf- 
fering condition of the troops, and to procure relief. In addition to 
this important mission he was to obtain the materials necessary to a 
“capital operation,” then in contemplation, and in both objects he 
was successful. In the latter part of May, at a consultation at 
Wethersfield, Conn., between Washington and the French com- 
manders, Knox was also present, and was ordered to make the neces- 
sary estimates of articles required by his department in case of an 
attack on New York. 

Abandoning this project on learning of the fortunate arrival of the 
fleet of De Grasse in Chesapeake Bay, Washington on the 19th of 
August marched southward in order to operate in conjunction with the 
French military and naval forces against Lord Cornwallis in Vir- 
ginia. On arriving at Williamsburg, Va., a plan of codperation 
was arranged on board the “ Ville De Paris,” Knox again being 
present, and on September 28 the investiture of Yorktown was be- 
gun. On the 19th of October Cornwallis surrendered. 
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Knox’s services in this successful campaign were great, and 
were highly appreciated. His energy and activity in providing 
and forwarding heavy siege guns, caused Washington to report 
to congress that “the resources of his genius supplied the deficit 
of means.” He was complimented in general orders and promoted 
to major-general, dating from November 15, 1781. The Marquis 
de Chastellux, an officer of Rochambeau’s army, says: “The 
American artillery was very well served, the general incessantly 
directing it, and often himself pointing the mortars; seldom did. he 
leave the batteries. * * * As to Gen. Knox, but one half has been 
said in commending his military genius; he is a man of talent and 
education, of a buoyant disposition, ingenuous and true; it is im- 
possible to know him without esteeming and loving him.” Such is 
the uniform testimony of all who knew him. 

Early in 1782 Knox and Gouverneur Morris were appointed com- 
missioners to arrange a general exchange of prisoners, but the dif- 
ficulties in the way were so great that no arrangement could be 
effected. On August 29 he received the command of West Point, 
and set himself at work with his accustomed energy to strengthen 
and complete its defences. He retained this post until January, 
1784. 

In the winter of 1782-83, serious discontent prevailed in the army 
respecting its arrears of pay, and the prospect of its being soon dis- 
banded without adequate provision by congress for a settlement. 
Knox, as chairman of a committee of officers, drew up an address 
and petition to congress. That body having passed some resolves 
of an indefinite and unsatisfactory character, the famous “ Newburg 
Addresses” appeared, inflaming the feelings of the officers to the 
highest pitch. At this juncture the strenuous exertions of Knox 
were joined with those of Washington in quieting the discontented 
and mutinous spirit that appeared. Washington by a patriotic and 
impressive address allayed the storm that threatened the peace of 
the country, and Knox moved the resolutions thanking him and 
expressing their unabated attachment to him, and also declaring 
their unshaken reliance on the good faith of congress and the coun- 
try, and a determination to bear their grievances with patience till 
in due time they should be redressed. The subject was again con- 
sidered in congress, and the commutation, and other provisions asked 
ir in the memorial, were granted. 

It was at this time that Knox, in order to perpetuate the friend- 
ships formed by the officers of the army, and at the same time to 
create a fund for their indigent widows and orphans, founded the 
Society of the Cincinnati, each officer upon joining contributing to its 
treasury one month’s pay. Washington was chosen president, and 
Knox secretary, and the French officers who had served in America 
were also constituted members. Its institution took place in May, 
1783. One of its provisions, that by which the eldest male heir 
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succeeded to a vacant membership, was vehemently assailed as intro- 
ducing an order of nobility into the republic. Time has refuted: this 
fallacy, and the gociety’s career of beneficence still active, testifies 
to the wisdom and benevolence of its founder. Knox continued its 
secretary until the year 1800, and in 1805 became vice-president. 

Knox had been left by Washington in command of the army, 
August 25, 1783, and peace having soon after been declared, he 
began in November the delicate task of disbanding it. Having 
arranged with Sir Guy Carleton for its surrender, New York was 
evacuated by the British on November 25, and the same day, 
Knox, at the head of the American troops, took possession of that 
city. He was officially thanked a few weeks later by Gov. Clinton 
and the council, for his attention to the rights of the citizens of the 
state of New York, and for his zeal in preserving peace and good 
order since the evacuation. December 4th the principal officers of 
the army yet remaining in service, took an affectionate leave of their 
beloved chief at Faunce’s tavern. Knox, who stood nearest to him 
as he entered the room, was the first to grasp his hand; and while 
tears flowed down the cheeks of each, the commander in chief kissed 
him. This he did to each of his officers, while tears and.sobs stifled 
utterance. 

From January, 1784, until June, 1785, when as secretary of 
war he removed to New York, Knox resided in Dorchester, Mass., 
in a house long the property of the Welles family, near the second 
Congregational Church. In June, 1784, the General Court placed 
him with his friend Gen. Lincoln and George Partridge on the com- 
mission to make a treaty with the Penobscot tribe of Indians 
and to obtain a cession of their lands. All the objects of the com- 
mission were successfully accomplished. 

Chosen by congress secretary of war, March 8, 1785, Knox was 
continued in office by the new government in 1789. He resigned 
at the close of 1794, in order to make suitable provision for his 
numerous and growing family. President Washington, who de- 
sired him to remain with him till the close of his own official career, 
wrote him a letter, of which this is the closing paragraph: “I cannot 
suffer you to close your public service, without uniting with the sat- 
isfaction which must arise in your own mind from a conscious recti- 
tude, my most perfect persuasion that you have deserved well of 
your country. My personal knowledge of your exertions, while it 
authorizes me to hold this language, justifies the sincere friendship 
which I have ever borne for you, and which will accompany you in 
every situation of life.” 

During the formative period of our present government, Knox 
was in constant correspondence with the leading minds of the time 
upon the great questions involved, and his name was brought promi- 
nently forward as a candidate for the vice-presidency. 

Besides the military establishment, frontier and coast defences, 
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&c., the chief tasks to which the secretary had to address himself 


were, the Indian question, much more formidable then than now, 
and the formation of a navy. Knox’s plan for a militia system, 
proposed in March, 1786, and again in January, 1790, provided 
for the embodiment of all male citizens from eighteen to sixty years 
of age, the form to be that of the legion. Though approved by 
Washington and other military men, it was not regarded with gene- 
ral favor, and a less onerous as well as less energetic system was 
subsequently adopted. The legionary formation was for a time that 
of the regular army of the United States. 

The policy to be pursued towards the numerous Indian tribes 
demanded a large share of Knox’s attention, and in it he was guid- 
ed by enlarged and liberal views. He advocated an impartial ad- 
ministration of justice towards them; suggested that the mode of 
alienating their lands should be properly defined and regulated ; that 
the advantages of commerce and the blessings of civilization should 
be extended to them; and that proper penalties should be provided 
for such lawless persons as should violate the treaties with them. 
In 1790 he made a treaty with the Creek Nation, by which Georgia 
received a large accession of territory. The unsuccessful expedi- 
tions of Harmar and St. Clair against the Northwestern Indians 
were followed in 1794 by the victorious campaign of Wayne, and 
the treaty of Greenville in August, 1795, by which peace was 
established and the post of Detroit, together with a considerable 
tract of land, was ceded to the United States. 

The outrages of the pirates of the Mediterranean on the persons 
and property of our citizens, and the defenceless situation of our ex- 
tensive seaboard, forcibly impressed Knox’s mind with the necessity 
of a naval force. Jefferson and himself were the only supporters in 
the cabinet of the establishment of a navy, but his energetic efforts 
and his sanguine confidence of success finally triumphed, and the 
result speedily vindicated the wisdom of the measure. Until the 
close of his term, Knox administered both departments, that of war 
and the navy, with his usual zeal and ability. 

While her husband was in the cabinet, Mrs. Knox was one of 
the leaders of fashionable society at the seat of government, and as 
such attracted considerable notice. Like her husband, she was large 
in person, and easy and agreeable in manner. Both were favor- 
ites, he for really brilliant conversation and unfailing good humor, 
and she as “a lively and meddlesome but amiable leader of society.” 
She was a remarkably fine looking woman, with brilliant black eyes 
and a blooming complexion. When New York was the seat of gov- 
ernment, the house of the secretary was in Broadway, and it was 
the scene of a liberal and genial hospitality. 

Leaving Philadelphia on June 1, 1795, he visited his native 
town, where on the 12th he was invited to a public dinner by his 
friends and fellow citizens. Continuing his journey, he was publicly 
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welcomed on the 22d by the people of Thomaston, where he had 
fixed his future residence. He at once applied himself to the culti- 
vation and improvement of an extensive tract of land in the then 
district of Maine, called the Muscongus or Waldo patent, part of 
which Mrs. Knox inherited from her grandfather, Gen. Waldo, and 
the residue.of which he had bought of the other heirs. It comprised 
a large portion of what are now the counties of Lincoln, Waldo 
and Penobscot. 

Prior to his removal a splendid mansion had been erected at the 
head of St. George’s River, which afforded a delightful view eight 
or ten miles in extent, and in this charming spot, to which he gave 
the name of Montpelier, Knox passed the happiest years of his life. 
Here he entertained the French refugees, Louis Philippe, Talleyrand, 
the Duke de Liancourt and the Count de Beaumetz, and many other 
distinguished guests. Entering largely into the manufacture of 
lime, lumber and bricks ; plans for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of St. George’s River; shipbuilding and various other enter- 
prises ; he became greatly embarrassed for want of money in 1798, 
and though he struggled hard to the close of his life, never succeed- 
ed in freeing himself from the burthen of debt, in which his friends 
Gen. Lincoln and Gen. Jackson were also involved. Had his life 
been spared, the rise in the value of his property would have enabled 
him to have left his family in opulence. 

When war was declared with France in 1798, Washington, who 
was appointed Lieut.-General, named as his seconds, Hamilton, C. 
C. Pinckney, and Knox, in the order mentioned. The latter was 
much mortified at being placed after those who, during the war, had 
been his juniors in rank, and declined to serve. Knox’s proposi- 
tion was to serve as aide-de-camp to Washington. In 1796 he was 
a commissioner for the United States for settling the Eastern Boun- 
dary ; from the year 1801 he was a member of the General Court ; 
and in 1804 and 1805, was a member of the council of Governor 
Strong. 

Gen. Knox died October 25, 1806, after a brief illness occasioned 
by swallowing a chicken bone. His wife survived until June 20, 1824. 
Three only out of twelve children survived their parents—Lucy F., 
born 1776, died Oct. 12,1854, who married Ebenezer Thatcher 
(father of Rear-Admiral Henry Knox Thatcher); Henry Jackson, 
born May 24, 1780, died 1830; and Caroline, who married Ist, 
James Swan, of Dorchester ; 2d, Hon. John Holmes, of Maine. Both 
the latter died without issue. The only living descendant of the 
General is Mrs. Caroline F. Smith, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., daugh- 
ter of Ebenezer and Lucy F. Thatcher. 

Besides the city of Knoxville, Tenn., nine counties in the United 
States bear the honored name of Knox. By the side of the statues 
of his co-patriots Washington and Hamilton, his native city of 
Boston should erect that of her distinguished son Henry Knox, who 
in the language of Washington, “deserved well of his country.” 
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Knox was above middle stature, well proportioned and muscular, 
inclining to corpulency, and in August, 1783, weighed 280 Ibs. 
His forehead was low, his face large and full below, his eyes rather 
small, gray and brilliant ; his nose Grecian and prominent, his com- 
plexion florid; and his hair, naturally dark, was short in front, and 
was worn standing up and powdered and queued. His features 
were regular, and the expression of his face altogether was a very 
fine one. 

(Beloved by Washington for his large-heartedness, manly candor, 
and other loveable pergonal qualities, Knox seems not to have had 
an enemy in the world} except such as were made so by the bitter 
political strife of those days between federalist and anti-federalist, 
and from which even the pure patriotism of Washington himself was 
no protection. His letters, the gift of his grandson, the late Rear- 
Admiral Henry Knox Thatcher, to the New England Historic, Gen- 
ealogical Society, exhibit his character in a most favorable light. 
Written as many of them were amid pressing public and private 
cares, and in seasons of great political excitement, they are wholly 
free from any taint of ill nature or jealousy, and present for our 
inspection a mind filled with noble and elevated sentiments, and 
enlarged and liberal ideas. 

Sullivan, in his “ Familiar Letters,” has given us a life-like pic- 
ture of the General, from which I quote in closing. The mutila- 
tion to which he refers was the loss of two fingers of his left hand 
by a gunning accident in Boston harbor in 1773. 


“ When moving along the street Knox had an air of grandeur and self- 
complacency, but it wounded no man’s self-love. He carried a large cane, 
not to aid his steps, but usually under his arm; and sometimes when he 
happened to stop and engage in conversation with his accustomed ardor, his 
cane was used to flourish with, in aid of his eloquence. He was usually 
dressed in black. In the summer he commonly carried his light silk hat 
in his hand when walking in the shade. When engaged in conversation, 
he used to unwind and replace the black silk handkerchief which he wore 
wrapped around his mutilated hand, but not so as to show its disfigurement. 

€ When thinking, he looked like one of his own heavy pieces which would 
surely do execution when discharged ; when speaking, his face had a noble 
expression, and was capable of displaying the most benignant feeling. This 
was the true character of his heart. His voice was strong, and no one could 
hear it without feeling that it had been accustomed to command. The 
mind of Knox was powerful, rapid and decisive, and he could employ it 
continuously and effectively. He had a brilliant imagination, and no less 
brilliant modes of expression. His natural propensity was highly social, 
and no man better enjoyed a hearty laugh. He said that through life he 
had left his bed at the dawn, and had been always a cheerful, happy man.’) 
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REY. SAMUEL DANFORTH’S RECORDS OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH IN ROXBURY, MASS. 


Communicated by Wir1ram B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 
{Concluded from page 301.] 


80. 7" 71. m" James Pen Ruleing Elder in y* first church in Boston 
deceased. 

19.8" 71. A Day of solemn Thanksgiving. 

21.8" 71. We heard y* sad & heavy Tiding concerning y® captivity of 
Capt. Foster & his sonn at Sally.* 
‘ 8" 9°" 71. m* Vrian Oakes ordained Pastor to the church at Cam- 

ridge. 

27.10" 71. m™ Josiah Flint ordained Pastor to the church at Dor- 
chester. 

14. 11" 71. 21.11. 71. o* brother Giles Pason was elected & called to 
y® office of a Deacon & y* Sabbath following he was solemnly ordained 
prayer and impositio. of y* hands of y* Elders. ;' 


* Hull, in his Diary, date Oct. 21, 1671, has this entry: ‘‘ We received intelligence that 
William Foster, master of a small ship, was taken by the Turks as he was going to Bilboa 
with fish.” Cotton Mather, in his life of John Eliot, mentions, “ There was a godly Gen- 
tleman of Charlestown, one Mr. Foster, who, with his Son, was taken Captive by Turkish 
Enemies,” &c. No contemporary writer, we believe, except Danforth (see these records 
under date 3d mo. 1673), gives the christian name of Capt. Foster’s son. Dr. Edward J. 
Forster and William S. Appleton, A.M., in their notice of the Fosters of Charlestown, 
Mass., REGISTER, xxv. pp. 67-71, have conjectured that Isaac (see ReGIsTER, xxxiii. 299), 
who graduated at Harvard College in 1671, the year of the captivity, was the fellow pris- 
oner with his father. The name of William is not mentioned by them, among the child- 
ren of Capt. William Foster. 

See an interesting article in the American Historical Record, i. pp. 392, 393, Philadelphia, 
1872, by John Ward Dean, A.M., of Boston, on this subject, where also may be found a 
poem of eight stanzas, written by the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, of Malden, Mass., 
author of The Day of Doom, ‘“‘ Upon y* return of my dear friend Mt Foster wth his son out 
of captivity under y® Moors. A Song of Praise to keep in remembrance the loving kindness 
of y® Lord.” The verses as printed in the Record are “ from the author’s autograph copy.” 
The fifth stanza reads thus: 


On Princes poure contempt doth Hee 
Lays Tyrants in y® dust 

Who proudly crush the innocent 
To satisfy their Inst. 

He breaks y® teeth of cruel Beasts 
That raven for y* prey 

Out of y® Lion’s bloody jawes 
He plucks y¢ sheep away. 


In sentiment these effusions are in unison with the spirit of the times. Cotton Mather 
-informs us that much prayer was uttered by the good people of Charlestown and the vicin- 
ity for the redemption of Capt. Foster and his son, but the ¢ t prince who held them 
in the iron grasp of a barbarous captivity, in his pride foolishly resolved that during his 
own life-time no prisoner should be released from bondage. Whereuvon the kind-hearted 
Eliot, the “ Apostle,” in ‘his prayers, referring to Mr. Foster, according to Mather, says, 
“ Ifthe Prince which detains him will not, as say, dismiss him as long as himself lives, 
Lord we pray thee to kill that cruel Prince ; kill him, and glorify ey Sn him” The 
Prince, as we read, came to an “‘ untimely Death.” and these American slaves were liber- 
ated. (See paragraphs in this article under date 3™, and 1. 11™. 1673.) 

Mr. Wyman, in his Genealogies and Estates of Charlestown, states that Capt. Foster was 
admitted to Charlestown church 15 (6) 1652, m. Anne Brackenbury, who was adm. church 
28 (7) 1652, died Sept. 22, 1714, in her 86th year, and that he died May 8, 1698, aged 80. 
n mentioned—Isaac, we oe Mary, Richard, Elizabeth, John, Deborah. 
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15. 12.71. Ales Thomas, mr More, Goody Langborough, [blank] Jef- 
frey [blank] Read, stood on y* Gallows, &c. 

19. 12.71. Charles Chauncey, B. D. President of Harvard Colledge 
rested from his labours & was solemnly buried on y* 21 day of Febr. m* 
Oakes makeing a Funeral Sermon and m" Alex. Nowel a funeral Oration.* 

1672. 3m. A severe drought all this moneth. 

1.4". Rain with thunder & lightning, wrby Benjamin Gamlin’s Barn 
was fired & burnt down. 

3. 4™. It pleased God to send most seasonable & plentiful showers of 
rain This summer we were visited w™ agues & fevers, both yong and old. 

12.5". m* Edmund Frost Ruling Elder in Cambridge dyed.f 

13.5". m* Alexander Nowell (aged 27) one of y* fellows of y* Col- 
ledge, after long sicknesse and furious distraction and madnesse, dyed. 

12.6". A gteat Eclipse of y* Sun, w*" at y* eastward was total & cen- 
tral, insomuch that y* stars appeared about y* Sun. 

3°. 6". A great spring tide together with a g*t storme of rac, w°” did 
much damage to y* hay in y* meadows For y* space of 12 dayes together 
it was cloudy & rainie weather. 

11.7™. m* Moses Fisk was ordained Pastor to y* church at Braintrey. 
Agues & fevers prevailed much among vs about y* Bay, & fluxes & vomit- 
ing at Boston. The spotted feaver at & about wenham. 

15. 8". m" Antipas Newman Pastor to the church of wenham died.§ 

2* 8™. m”™ Jeremy Hubbard ordained Pastor to the church at Topsfield. 

5.9". A Committee of y* General Court sat at Newbury & composed 
y’ diff. & recomited y™ one to another. 

7.9". A great storme of rain & winde. 

10.9". Another dreadful Tempest, w°" made g* spoil esp’c. at Boston 
& charlstown & some vessels were wracked and lives lost.|} 

12. 9". Major Eleazar Lusher died.{ 

20.9". A Day of publick & solemn Thanksgiving. 


* It was an unusual occurrence at this time and for many years subsequently, for ser- 
mons to be preached at funerals. This funeral sermon of Mr. Oakes, and the oration by 
Mr. Nowell, were delivered thirty-six years prior to the earliest date given by Charles 
Deane, LL.D., in his letter to the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop on the subject, published in 
the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, xvii. 169. See same volume, pp. 
130, 166-169. ‘Shurtleft’s Topographical and Historical Description of Boston, 263, 264. 

+ Savage says, that ‘‘ Edmund Frost came in the Great Hope, 1635, from Ipswich, hav- 

embarked with Thomas Shepard, who left that ship and came in one, not so good pro- 

ly, the Defence from London, freeman March 3, 1636.” He left wife Reana, who had 
been a widow of Robert Daniell or Daniels. See Savage ; ReGister, xxviii, 185; Files 
and Records of Middlesex Wills. 

t Son of Secretary Increase Nowell, of Charlestown. He graduated H.C. 1664, was 
made freeman in 1671 ; composed several almanacs. It will be observed that he gave 
the Funeral Oration, the February previous, on occasion of the death of the President of 
the College, Charles Kpees 

§ Mr. Newman, the second minister of Wenham, ordained Dec. 1663, the same year of 
his father’s death, married in 1668, Elizabeth, dau, of Gov. Winthrop. Rev. Samuel New- 
man, his father, and Rev. Noah, his brother, were ministers at Rehoboth, the son imme- 
diately succeeding his father. Hope Newman, a sister to Revs. Antipas and Noah, mar- 
ried Rev. Goonge Ehove, the third minister of Taunton.—Sprague’s Annals, i. 115, 116. 

“So a tide,” says Hull, “as hath not been this thirty-six years; filled most of 
the cellars near the water side; flowed more or less into many warehouses ; greatly dam- 
nified many merchants in their goods and in their wharves; and one vessel cast away in 
Ipswidge Bay, going to Black Point, and seven persons drowned thereby.” 

4 Major Lusher was one of the founders of the church in Dedham, in 1638, the fourteenth 
church of Christ gathered under the government of the Massachusetts Bay ; freeman 1639, 

Co. 1638, and one of its founders, a representative and assistant, famous in military 
and pursuits; a leading man through life. Johnson quaintly says he was “one of a 
nimble and active spirit, strongly to the ways of truth.” Rev. Samuel Dexter in 
his century sermon, styles him ‘‘a man sound in the faith, of great holiness, and heavenly 
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7.10". Richard Bellingham Esq’ Gov" aged 81, died, & was honorably 
interred on y® 18" day of 10".* 

1672. 10" 10". D* Leonard Hoar was solemnly Installed into his. 
office of President of Harvard Colledge. 

24.10". A publick Fast throughout this Jurisdiction. 

5*.11™, Isaac Heath upon his penitent Confession, released from Cen- 
sure. 

28. 12". News from New York of a sad prodigie, y* raining of blood. 
but some thought it might be y* meeting of Birds. 

6.1". Abraham Newels house was burnt. o* congregat’o. made a Col- 
lect’o. for him of 14’. 

This spring the churches in y* Bay set vpon a Course of fasting & pray- 
er in their several Congregat’ons. Coughs & colds & sore eyes frequent 
distemp’s amongst vs. 

21. 1" 73 our castle was burnt.T 

Tidings also came concerning a g* fire at Barbados w* burnt up y® street 
called N. E. street.t 

23. 1™ beinge y® Ld’s day there was a very stormy & tempestuous 
Winde, w*" blew down m" Perponts Barn in y* morning while y* family 
was at prayer, but y° Cattle escaped & suffered no hurt, tho’ tyed up in y* 
house. 

24.1". Alice Craft§ smitten w" an Apoplexie & died next day. 

1673. 29.1". m* Thomas Prince, Governor of Plimouth Colonie died. 
In y* spring frequent Fasts in y* several churches. 

8™. Tidings concerning the redemption of m"* Foster of Charlstown frd 
captivity after neer 18 moneth slavery and his return to London, his sonn 
william coming home to his mother at Charlestown, having been his father 
companion in bondage. 

18. 38". one Goldsmith of wenham slain by lightning in m™ Newman’s 
house & his dog: div’se others being in y* room & escaping.|| 





mindedness.” ‘The following saying was repeated frequently by the generation which 
immediately succeeded Lusher : 
When Lusher was in office, all things went well, 
But how they go since it shames us to tell.” 
—([See Worthington’s Hist. of Dedham ; Dexter’s Century Sermon; Whitman’s 
History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 87-89. 

* Much has been written about Gov. Bellingham. He was an active, stirring man; as 
selectman, representative to the General Court, treasurer to the Colony, Assistant Major 
General and Governor, he did much to further the civil government of the people. Though 
not the favorite of some, he was considered ‘*‘a man of incorruptible integrity and ac- 
knowledged piety.” Johnson, in his rhymes, expresses himself “ bold to say,” 

Though slow of speech, thy counsell reach, shall each occation well, 
Sure thy sterne looke it cannot brooke those wickedly rebell. 

With labours might thy pen indite doth Lawes for peoples learning : 
That judge with skill, and not with will, unarbitrate discerning. 

He was the last survivor of the patentees in the Charter. 

+ “ The powder saved, and most of the officers’ and soldiers’ goods,” as we are informed 
by Hull. “ The magistrates, in Boston and the, towns adjacent, issued out an order for a 
contribution of fifteen hundred pounds to repair it speedily.” 

Above thirty houses, it is stated, were burnt in the street called New England Street. 

Alice Craft, aged at death 73, was wife of Griffin Craft or Crafts. He came probably 
with Winthrop’s ficet in 1630, bringing his wife and daughter Hannah ; made freeman 
May 18, 1631. His son John, b. July 10, 1630, is the earliest mentioned birth on the Town 
Records of Roxbury. 

| “‘Sab., og | 18, 1673, Richard Goldsmith was killed by lightning at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Newman (lately deceased) while Rev. Mr. Higginson of Salem, was present. Mr. H. 


had but just returned from meeting, where he had supplied the pulpit. While he was sit- 
ting, engaged in conversation, the lightning passed through the room, killing Mr. Gold- 
smith and a dog lying under his chair.”—Allen’s Wenham, 35. : 
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This sumer we had excessive raines, much wet weather and several 
stormes. 

21.4". m* waltem y° ministers son, at Marble head beinge in his boat, 
was smitten with thunder & ligtenings his leg & back bone broken, & 
within a few dayes, dyed. 

14. 5". Nathaniel Mitchel, Eldest son to m*™ Jonathan Mitchel was slain 
by a fall frd his horse, as he was running a race. 

1. 6". Tidings frd Virginia of y* Datch taking 6 & destroying & burn- 
ing other 6 of y* English fleet. 

3%. 6". Tidings of y* Duteh assaulting New York: w*® awakened y* 
ga put y™s, in a posture of war, p"pare fortificatio’ and seek y® face cf 


14. 6”. <A pablick & solemn Fast at Boston upon that aecount. 

17. 6". Old goody Bird* of Dorchester falling down at a Trap door 
in her own house, broke her neck & nev. spake more but 2 dayes after, 
died. 

21. 6". Daniel Holbroke going over a stone wall, fell down upon y¥* 
— & y* knife in his pocket, pierced his bowels & two dayes after, he 

ied. 

28. 6. A publick Fast through this Jurisdiction. 

3°, 8™. A dreadful burning, at Hingham. The house was all on a flame 
while y* inhabitants were asleep, but at length awakened by y* howling of 
a dog in y* flames. but a child of 8 yeares old was burnt to death, and a 
little infant fearfully scorcht. 

7.8". About 9 aclock at night y* house of Robt. Seaver was fired 
through y* Carelessness of a maid y* went up into y* chamber to order the 
cheeses, her light fired y* thatch & y* house was burnt down, but much of 
y*® goods preserved, as also y* Barn. 

2%. 9". Esther Gravener was reconciled to y* church & solemnly owned 
y* Covenant. 

17.9". Forrest & Piccard executed for Conspiracy against y* master of 
y® ship. 

20.9". <A publick Thanksgiving. 

1.11”. Captain Foster returned home after his Captivity. 

3.10". m* William Adams ordained Paster to y* church of christ at 
Dedham. 

11.10". A publick Fast in reference to the Gen Courts consultation 
about an Expedition ag* y* Dutch. 

1674. 26.1". A publiek Fast throughout y* Jurisdiction. 

24. 3™. Margaret Cheany widow having been long bownd by Satan 
vnder a melancholick distemper, (above 10 or 11 yeares) w*® made her 
wholy neglect her Calling & live mopishly, this day gave thanks to God 
for loosing her chain, & confessing & bewailing her sinful yielding to temp- 
tation. 

24.7”. A Day of Publick Thanksgiving. 


[The names of the following persons, whose cases came under the cen- 
sure and discipline, and in some instances the reconciliation of the church, 
during the ministries of Eliot and Danforth, are, with a few exceptions, 
omitted in our preceding transcript. For particulars, reference may be 
liad to the original records. 


* This was Ann Bird, widow of Thomas Bird, the ancestors of the Birds of Dorchester. 
See Reeister, xxv. 21. 
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Thomas Wilson, Isaak Johnson, 4. 12. 1642; goodwife Web, 8™ 1643 ; 
Hugh Clark, 1666. 21. 8.; 8.4. and 25. 9. 1673; Wm. Curtis, 1645 and 
1648; Lydia Eliot, 1655. 26%. 6".; Elizabeth Hagbourne, 1657, Aug. 30; 
1658, mo. 1, day 28; John Matthews, 1659. 3". 1¢; 1661. Decemb. 29; 
Lydia Smith, April 28, 1661; Joshua Seaver, servant to m*™ Eliot, 1662, 
April 20; Robert Pepper, 1664, Decemb. 18; John Harris, March 5, 
1664; Edward Bugbey, 15. 1". 1667-8; Sarah Chamberlain, 22. 1. 1667 
-8; Thomas Lyons, 26, 7". 1669; Sarah, wife of William Cleaves, 31.- 
5™. and 29. 11. 1670; Mary Baker, 31. 5". 1670; Isaac Heath, 4" 10™. 
1670, and 5. 11™. 1672 ; Shubael Seaver, 10. 1™. 1671-2; Elizabeth Par- 
ker, maid servant to Deacon Park, 2. 4". 1672 ; Caleb Seaver, 25. 6. 1672 ; 
Esther Gravener, 13. 2. and 2. 9". 1673; Thomas Hancher, 28. 10™. 1673; 
Benjamin Goad, a youth of seventeen years of age, 15. 1. and 2. 2”. 1673; 
Shubael and Caleb Seaver, 5. 2”. 1673; Ruth Hemingway, 13. 7™. 1674.] 





SETH WARNER. 
By Gen, WaLTER Harriman, of Concord, N. W, 


F the country has not done full justice to the memory of Col. Seth War- 
per, the neglect may be accounted for on the ground that he became 
disabled midway between the beginning and the close of the revolutionary 
war, that he died young, and far removed from the scenes of his conflicts 
and toils. Had his life been spared there is no doubt that he would 
have been called to high places in the councils of his state and country; 
but, falling in the harness, while the car of the Revolution was still rum- 
bling on, he was cut short of such rewards of faithful and patriotic service. 
Seth Warner was born in Roxbury, Litchfield County, Connecticut, in 
1743. He was the son of Dr. Benjamin Warner, who, in 1763, removed 
with his family to Bennington, in the New Hampshire Grants, which town 
received its first settlers the year before. In 1765 Seth, at the ago of 
twenty-two, went back to Connecticut and married Miss Hester Hurd, a 
young lady who had been his schoolmate. He brought her to his rude 
home in Bennington. Near his house afterwards stood the “ Catamount 
Tavern,” which became famous as the headquarters of the Green Moun- 
tain heroes during the border struggle, and also during the subsequent 
struggle for the independence of the colonies. An air of romance hovers 
over this whole region. It is a magnificent country, rich in soil, unsurpass- 
ed in natural scenery, and the stirring events which have transpired there 
have made it memorable forever. The Council of Safety held a perpetual 
session at Catamount Tavern during the first years of the revolution, and 
Gen. Stark was not an unknown guest in that house. He mounted his 
horse at its front door on the morning of August 16, 1777, and rode to the 
battle. 
Benning Wentworth, the royal governor of New Hampshire, granted 
the town of Bennington to Connecticut and other proprietors in 1749. He 
nted in all nearly a hundred and forty townships in the present state of 
ermont, claiming that the province of New Hampshire extended west- 
ward to within twenty miles of the Hudson River. The New York au- 
thorities disputed this claim, and contended that their jurisdiction extended 
eastward to the Connecticut River. Vermont did not then exist. A bitter 
¥OL.. XXXIV. 32* 
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controversy grew up between the two rival colonies, the settlers upon the 
Grants generally siding with New Hampshire. New York made attempts 
to drive those settlers out, or to compel them to pay for their lands again, 
and to pay to New York. When the executive officers ofthe latter province 
came to eject the settlers from their possessions they were resisted. At the 
head of these settlers stood SetH WaRNER,—a man of “ majestic appear- 
ance,” six feet and two inches in height, straight as a hickory tree, and 
strongly built. Concerning his qualities as a bold and successful leader of 
men, Samuel Williams, LL.D., in his history of Vermont, says of Warner : 
“ He was cool, steady, resolute, and fully determined that the laws of New 
York respecting the settlers should never be carried into execution.” 

The government of New York early in this controversy offered a reward 
of £20 each for the arrest of Allen, Warner, Baker and others, but that 
offer did not, in the least, weaken the firmness of these determined men- 
They continued without wavering to defend the settlers under the New 
Hampshire grants, and to resist, with force when necessary, all attempts 
of the New Yorkers to drive them out. On the 9th day of March, 1774, 
Gov. Tryon, of New York, issued a supplemental proclamation, offering a 
reward of £50 each for the arrest and eommittal to Albany jail, of Warner 
and his leading associates. By an act of the general assembly of that pro- 
vince, if taken, these men were “ to suffer death without benefit of clergy.” 
But they remained true to their convictions. None of these things moved 
them. Though they might, in a figurative sense, have adopted the words 
of the apostle to the Gentiles, “ In labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft,” yet they never swerved. 

Various associations were formed among the settlers for the protection of 
their rights, and conventions were called of representative men from the 
towns on the west side of the mountain chain, for organization, and for 
making ready to meet any emergency. In the mean time the government 
of New York was making grants and establishing courts in this territory. 
The sheriff of Albany county being required to execute a writ of possession 
against James Breckenridge, of Bennington, called to his assistance, by 
order of the New York government, a posse of seven hundred and fifty 
armed men. The settlers having timely notice of his approach, prepared 
for resistance. Seth Warner was at their head, firm as a rock. He formed 
his men near the Catamount Tavern. The sheriff, having approached to 
within a short distance of Warner’s line with his army, halted, and after a 
brief consultation with his officers, bout-faced and retreated. Not a gun 
was fired on either side. 

John Munro, a sheriff acting under New York authority, resolved to 
make a serious effort for the capture of Remember Baker and his committal 
to Albany jail. With a party of ten or twelve confederates, he pitched 
upon his victim just before daylight, March 21, 1772. Baker was seriously 
wounded in the affray, and his wife and little son were much injured. The 
captors hastened with their man towards Albany, but they were intercepted 
by men from Bennington, and after a short struggle Baker was rescued. 

is gun, which Munro had seized, was overlooked, and was not captured 
with its owner. The next day Warner, with a single friend, rode to Mun- 
ro’s house in Arlington, and in the name of Baker, demanded the gun. 
Manro refused to deliver it; and seizing Warner’s horse by the bridle, com- 
manded a constable and several other bystanders to assist in arresting him. 
Warner immediately struck Munro over the head with a dull cutlass and 
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levelled him to the ground. The weapon was broken in two by the blow, 
but a thick hat and a heavy head of hair saved the man’s skull. 

The proprietors of Poultney gave Warner a pitch of a hundred acres of 
land in that township for this exploit. The vote is still found on their 
records of May 4, 1773, declaring it to be “for his valor in cutting the 
head of Esquire Munro the Yorkite.” 

But I must not weary the reader with the details of these transactions. 
It is.sufficient to say that Williams, in the history of Vermont, already re- 
ferred to, says: “In services of this dangerous and important nature War- 
ner was engaged from the year 1765 to 1775,” and to say, that in a bio- 
graphical history of the county of Litchfield, Connecticut, by Payne Ken- 
yon Kilbourne, it is said that, “ In all these border feuds, extending through 
a series of years, Seth Warner and Ethan Allen were the acknowledged 
leaders and champions of a band of patriots as heroic and self-sacrificing 
as any that the world ever saw. Twins in fame, and fellow-pioneers in the 
cause of American freedom, they suffered and triumphed together ; together 
they were declared outlaws, and hunted like wild beasts through the moun- 
tain forests; side by side they fought the battles of independence, and, side 
by side, their names are written high in the niche of human glory.” 

The town of Warner, in Merrimack county, a charming town lying at 
the southern base of Kearsarge Mountain, takes its name from the sub- 
ject of this sketch—the stanch champion of the New Hampshire Grants. 

In the Revolution, Warner’s career, though cut short by disease and 
wounds, was a brilliant one. He was in at the tap of the drum. He com- 
manded the small force that took Crown Point in May, 1775. After the 
capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, Allen and Warner set off gn a 
journey to the Continental Congress, with a design of procuring pay for 
the soldiers who had served under them, and of soliciting authority to raise 
@ new regiment in the New Hampshire Grants. In both these objects they 
were successful. By an order of congress they were introduced on the 
floor of the house, and when they had each addressed the house they with- 
drew. It was resolved by congress that a regiment should be raised, not 
exceeding five hundred men, and to consist of seven companies. A lieu- 
tenant-colonel was to be its highest officer. 

The Committee of Safety of several townships assembled at Dorset to 
choose officers for the new regiment, and the choice fell on Seth Warner 
for lieutenant-colonel, and on Samuel Safford for major. Speaking of this 
oceurrence, Bancroft, in his incomparable History of the United States, 
says, “ The rash and boastful Ethan Allen was passed by, and instead of 
him, Seth Warner, a man of equal courage and better judgment, was elect- 
ed lieutenant-colonel.” In this connection a paragraph from “The Early 
History of Bennington,” by Isaac Jennings, pastor of the church, may be 
cited: “Asa military leader, Warner was honored and confided in, above 
all others, by the people of this state, and his bravery and military capacity 
appear to have been always appreciated by the intelligent officers from other 
states with whom he served.” In this connection, also, the following quo- 
tation from the “ Early History of Vermont,” by Hiland Hall, is pertinent: 

*¢ Both Allen and Warner were distinguished leaders in the controversy, but they 
were different men, and fitted to occupy different positions. The bold and defiant 
language of Allen in his writings and conversation, was well calculated to encour- 
age the timid, confirm the wavering and inspire confidence ; and his personal cour- 

cannot be questioned. But his vanity was great, always prompting him to 
in. at least, all the merit he éentvel,, and sometimes pa his manner 
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overbearing and offensive; and he was not free from rashness and imprudence. 
Warner, on the other hand, was modest and unassuming. He appeared satisfied 
with being useful, and manifested little solicitude that his services should be known 
or appreciated. He was always cool and deliberate, and in his sound judgment 
as well as his energy, resolution and firmness, all classes had the most un imited 
confidence. As a military leader he was preferred to Allen. Whatever Allen 
might have thought on the subject, there is no doubt whatever that the selection 
of Wome to command the regiment was in accordance with the general feeling of 
the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants. It may also be safely said that the 
wisdom of their action seems to have been confirmed by subsequent events.” 


In September, 1775, Warner is found at the head of his regiment during 
the siege of St. John’s by Gen. Montgomery. Our force was completely 
successful. The British army was captured and destroyed. Warner and 
his regiment bore a gallant part in this affair, and were warmly commended 
by the general commanding. As the siege of St. John’s was a very promi- 
nent event in the early stages of the revolution, a more particular account 
of it is thought to be proper here. St. John’s was a fortified post at the 
outlet of Lake Champlain. Gen. Richard Montgomery laid siege to this 
place on the 17th of September, 1775. The post was garrisoned by the 
greatest part of two British regiments, and it contained nearly all the regu- 
lar troops in Canada. It was also supplied with artillery, ammunition and 
military stores. Warner joined Montgomery on the 20th of September 
with his corps of Green Mountain Boys. Warner was sent with a portion 
of his men to the St. Lawrence in the vicinity of Montreal, to watch the 
motions of the enemy. Carleton, the British commander at Montreal, ex- 
erted himself to relieve the garrison at St. John’s. He mustered about a 
thousand men, including regulars, the militia of Montreal, the Canadians 
and the Indians. With these he proposed to cross the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal, and join Col. McLean, who had collected a few hundred Scotch 
emigrants, and had taken post at the mouth of the Sorel. With their 
united forces he hoped to be able to raise the siege of St. John’s and relieve 
the garrison. With this object in view Carleton embarked his troops at 
Montreal, intending to cross the St. Lawrence at Longueuil. Their em- 
barkation was observed from the opposite shore by Col. Warner, who with 
about three hundred Green Mountain Boys and some troops from New 
York, pvatched their motions and prepared for their approach. Warner 
opened on them a well directed and incessant fire of musketry, and grape 
shot from a four pounder, by which unexpected assault they were thrown 
into great confusion, and soon retreated in disorder, and gave up the at- 
tempt. When the news of Carleton’s retreat reached McLean, he aban- 
doned his position at the mouth of the Sorel and hastened to Quebec. And 
when this information reached Maj. Preston, the British commander at St. 
John’s, he gave up all hopes of relief; the garrison Jaid down their arms on 
the third day of November, marched out of the works and became prison- 
ers of war. 

The term of service of his regiment having expired, Warner, in dead of 
winter, raised another force, and marched to join Gen. Wooster at Quebec. 
Speaking of this service, Kilbourne, before mentioned, says: “‘ Probably no 
Revolutionary patriot during the war performed a service evincing more 
energy or a more noble patriotism than the raising of a regiment in so short 
a time, and marching it to Quebec in the face of a Canadian winter.” But 
this winter campaign in Canada proved extremely distressing. The brave 
Gen. Montgomery was killed; Arnold was wounded, and Quebec was not 
taken. In the spring of 1776 a large reinforcement of British troops ar- 
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rived at Quebec, and the American army was compelled to make a hasty 
retreat. Col. Warner took a position exposed to great danger, and requir- 
ing the utmost vigilance. He was always at the rear, picking up the 
wounded and diseased, drumming up the stragglers, and keeping just before 
the advance of the British army. 

Hitherto Warner’s rank had been that of lieutenant-colonel, and his 
command of a temporary character; but on the 5th day of July, 1776, the 
day after the declaration of independence, and about two weeks after the — 
return of Warner and his men from Quebec, congress organized a regiment 
of regular troops for permanent service, to be under command of officers 
who had served in Canada, of which regiment Seth Warner was appointed 
colonel, and Samuel Safford lieutenant-colonel. 

The New York people, remembering Warner’s vigilance and efficiency 
in opposing their unjust claims, demanded the removal of this officer, 
“especially as this Warner hath been invariably opposed to the legislature 
of this state, and hath been, on that account, proclaimed an outlaw by the 
late government thereof.” But Warner was not interfered with. He raised 
his regiment promptly. Speaking of his men the Litchfield historian says : 
“ As they had hitherto been successful in every enterprise, they had the 
most perfect confidence in their leader, and they moreover loved him for 
his moral and social qualities. He sympathized with all classes, and this 
rendered him affable and familiar with them, while at the same time he 
maintained a self-respect and a dignified deportment.” 

Warner repaired to Ticonderoga, where he remained till the close of the 
campaign. When the American army fell back from that point, it was 
hotly pursued by the British army under Burgoyne. Warner again took 
position at the rear, and had several fierce engagements with the advance 
line of the invading army. On the 7th day of July, 1777, the advanced 
corps of the British army overtook the rear of our army at Hubbardton. 
The larger part of the American army had gone forward. All that was 
left of it was a part of Hale’s, a part of Francis’s, and a part of Warner's 
regiments. The enemy attacked this small force with superior numbers 
and with the greatest confidence, but our army replied with vigor and spirit. 
Large reinforcements of the enemy arrived, and it became impossible for 
our men to hold their position. Francis fell dead in rallying his soldiers. 
Hale was captured with most of his regiment. ‘“ Surrounded on every side 
by the enemy, but calm and undaunted, Col. Warner fought his way 
through all opposition.” He brought off the troops that were not captured 
with Hale, checked the enemy in their pursuit, and contrary to all expecta- 
tion, arrived safely with his troops at Manchester. To the northward of 
that town the whole country was now deserted. Burgoyne, the proud Brit- 
ish commander, with his disciplined legions, was advancing down through 
the mountains, as Sherman moved, at a more recent day, in his celebrated 
march to the sea. But at Manchester Warner made a bold and determined 
stand. “ Encouraged by his example and firmness, a body of the militia 
soon joined him, and he was once more in a situation to protect the inhabi- 
tants, harass the enemy, and break up the advancing parties.” 

Col. Warner, in obedience to Gen. Schuyler’s command, scoured the 
country up and down, west of the mountains, to gather up and carry to 
Bemnington such property as the British would appropriate to their own 
use, if they could lay hands upon it. Large droves of cattle were thus 

thered, carried in and sold, under the direction of the Council of Safety. 
hat tories there were in that region escaped and joined the enemy. 
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Through the whole of this delicate and unpleasant business, the sagacity, 
firmness and humanity of Warner were highly commended. 

Schuyler, who at first had contented himself with granting the Vermont- 
ers half a ton of powder, sent to Warner, a few weeks before the battle of 
Bennington, $4,000, and an order for whatever clothing could be procured 
at Albany. He also ordered all the troops from New Hampshire, which 
were then marching to camp, to unite with Warner at Manchester. The 
correspondence between Stark and Warner, at this point, is voluminous and 
intensely interesting. It would here be given if space would permit. 

Stark assembled his troops at Charlestown (No. 4). There were then 
no bridges on the Connecticut. The upper and main ferry was Went- 
worth’s, named for Gov. Benning Wentworth. It was just above the pre- 
sent Cheshire bridge, which connects Charlestown with Springfield, Vt. 
Over tais ferry all the forces in the various military expeditions, in the 
Indian, French and Revolutionary wars, were transported, as well as all 
their provisions and military stores. In 1777, James Minor and Samuel 
Remington were paid by the state for ferriage over the river at this place, 
£37 13s. These bills were paid for ferrying the soldiers of Gen. Stark 
and others. 

"August the first, 1777, Gen. Stark arrived at Manchester, on the New 
Hampshire Grants, with 800 New Hampshire militia, on his way to the 
seat of war. The history of Litchfield County, before alluded to, says: 
“ By Gen. Schuyler’s order these very militia were to be stationed at Man- 
chester under the command of Warner, but the government of New Hamp- 
shire had given Stark the command of the militia of that state, independent 
of the continental officers. Situated as Stark and Warver were, had they 
been men of narrow minds, influenced by the mere love of personal glory, 
they would have come in collision at once. But, actuated by higher mo- 
tives, they were ready to serve their country in any station in which they 
could be most useful. They, therefore, acted together most cordially, man- 
ifesting a high degree of respect for each other, and in the Bennington bat- 
tle they, in fact, commanded jointly, so that if the result had been disas- 
ae congress would have censured Warner for yielding the command to 

tark.” 

The battle of Bennington, in which Stark won so great renown, and de- 
servedly, was fought the sixteenth day of August, 1777. Col. Warner rode 
with Stark to the field, and was with him through the whole engagement. 
Ex-Gov. Hiland Hall, in his admirable history of Vermont, says: “ War- 
ner’s residence was at Bennington ; he was familiarly acquainted with every 
rod of ground in the neighborhood: of the posts which had been occupied 
by Baum, and their approaches ; he was a colonel in the continental army, 
superior in rank to any officer in the vicinity ; and had already acquired a 
high reputation for bravery and skill,—all of which naturally made him 
the chief counsellor and assistant of Stark in his deadly struggle with the 
enemy.” 

Warner’s efficiency was felt throughout the decisive battle. In discover- 
ing the position and strength of the enemy; arranging the disposition of 
the troops; determining the mode and manner of attack; and in the exe- 
cution of every design, his services were invaluable. 

Warner’s regiment was at Manchester on the 15th, under command of 
Lt. Col. Safford, who brought it up to participate in the second engagement 
on the 16th, and to save the day. But this is not the place for a full de- 
scription of that famous battle,—a battle in which New Hampshire played 
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a most important part. Burgoyne, who had believed that “600 men could 
march from the Hudson to the Connecticut, subjugating all the intervening 
region without any risk of loss,” and who had boasted that his should be a 
triumphal march down through the country to the seaboard, found an im- 
passable barrier at Bennington, and four days after the battle, wrote to 
England thus: “The New Hampshire Grants, in particular, a country un- 
peopled and almost unknown in the last war, now abounds in the most 
active and rebellious race on the continent, and hangs like a gathering storm 
on my left.” 

The detatchment of fifteen hundred men of Burgoyne’s army, under 
the immediate command of Col. Baum, was routed and destroyed. Baum 
was mortally wounded. Burgoyne hurried up Col. Breyman in the after- 
noon with a reinforcement, but Warner’s intrepid regiment came up in hot 
haste, swung into line on the double quick at the opportune moment, and 
put Breyman and his force to flight. The day was ours. The field was 
ours, and the cannon, and the munitions, and the rum; and certain histo- 
rians have asserted that our army, the rest of that day, gave willing heed 
to 1 Timothy, 5: 23. 

Speaking of the arrival of Breyman’s force, the “ Early History of Ben- 
nington” says: “Gen. Stark’s men, it is evident, were in no condition to 
meet this fresh and more powerful foe. It is said it was with difficulty that 
he himself could be roused to meet the new danger, so worn out and stiffen- 
ed had he become. Contrary to his first impression, and on the earnest 
appeal of Warner, Col. Breyman was immediately resisted, instead of a 
retreat being ordered to form the scattered forces in order of battle.” 

In this battle Col. Warner had two brothers who fought bravely,—Capt. 
John Warner, who commanded a company in Col. Herrick’s regiment of 
Vermont Rangers, and private Jesse Warner, who was killed in action. A 
soldier, pointiug to a dead man on the field, said to Col. Warner, “ Your 
brother is killed.” “Is it Jesse?” asked Warner, and when the answer 
was “ Yes,” he jumped from his horse, stooped and gazed in the dead man’s 
face, and then rode away without saying a word. 

New Hampshire was proudly represented on that battle-field. Gen. 
Stark, the hero of the day, was New Hampshire's favorite son, and New 
Hampshire soldiers constituted one half of his gallant army. « Col. Moses 
Nichols of Amherst, ‘Col. David Hobart of Plymouth, and Col. Thomas 
Stickney of Concord, each with his regiment, was conspicuous in that en- 
gagement. Capt. Ebenezer Webster, the father of Daniel, was also in this 
battle. His company constituted a part of Col. Stickney’s regiment, and 
he fought with distinguished bravery. Stark, in speaking of Webster, said 
“his face was so dark that gunpowder wouldn’t black it.” 

The day suddenly brightened. The colonies had long been depressed by 
disaster and defeat, but the decisive victory at Bennington turned the tide 
of success and brought light out of darkness. The American cause looked 
up. A change of officers took place at this time. Gates took command 
of the army of the north. Arnold, who up to this time had been faithful, 
and whose career had been satisfactory, was also with that army, as was the 
patriot of Poland, the accomplished Kosciusko. There was a grand up- 
rising of the people through the whole country in consequence of this. stag- 
gering blow to Burgoyne’s army. Doubt and fear gave way to confidence 
and courage. The halting became bold, and the timid became aggressive. 

‘* Then Freedom sternly said, I shun 
No strife nor pang beneath the sun, 
When human rights are staked and won.” 
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Col. Warner was at this time but thirty-four years of age, yet the credit 
due to him for the triumphant result at Bennington is second only to that 
due to the general commanding. In reporting this battle to Major-General 
Gates, Gen. Stark recognizes the solid merits of Warner, and pays him this 
proud compliment: “ Col. Warner’s superior skill in the action was of 
extraordinary service to me.” 

But Warner’s active service did not long continue. He is reported sick 
at Hoosac the latter part of August. The indefatigable exertions which 
he had made in the cause of right, “as God gave him to see the right,” 
and the constant exposure and fatigue to which he had been subjected from 
his early manhood, undermined his constitution and hastened his death. 
Disease in an aggravated form struck its fangs into his system, and totally 
unfitted him for active service. His limbs became paralyzed, and he suf- 
fered intense pain. He did not, however, relinquish the field at once and 
entirely. At intervals, for two or three years, he took command of his 
faithful regiment; but near Fort George, in September, 1780, he received 
a wound from an ambush of Indians (at which time the only two of his 
officers that were with him fell dead at his side), and was obliged to retire 
finally from the service. 

In 1782 Col. Warner returned to Roxbury, Conn., his native town, in 
hopes of obtaining relief from the painful disorders under which he was 
suffering, but his hopes proved fallacious. He gradually wasted away till 
the 26th of December, 1784, when an end was put to his sufferings. He 
was forty-one years of age at the time of his death. He died poor; but in 
October, 1787, the legislature of Vermont generously granted to his heirs 
two thousand acres of land in the county of Essex. 

One sketch of his short life closes with these words: 


** Col. Warner was buried with the honors of war, which were justly due his merits. 
The Rev. Thomas Canfield preached from the text, ‘ How are the mighty fallen, and 
the weapons of war perished.’ An immense concourse of people attended his fune- 
ral, and the whole was performed with uncommon decency and affection. He left 
an aiiable consort and three children to mourn their irreparable loss.”’ 


It is to the credit of Connecticut that she has erected a substantial granite 
monument over Warner’s remains at Roxbury. It is an obelisk, twenty- 
one feet in height, with appropriate base, plinth, die and mouldings, and 
bearing the following inscriptions : 


East Side.—‘‘ Col. Seth Warner of the army of the Revolution, born in Roxbury, 
Conn., May 17, 1743; a resident of Bennington, Vt., from 1763 to 1782; died in 
his native parish Dec. 26, 1784." 

North Side.—* Captor of Crown Point, commander of the Green Mountain Bo 
in the repulse of Carleton at Longueuil and in the battle of Hubbardton; and the 
associate of Stark in the victory at Bennington.’’ 

South Side.—* Distinguished as u successful defender of the New Hampshire 
Grants ; and for bravery, sagacity, energy and humanity, as a partizan officer in the 
war of the revolution.” 

West Side.—‘‘ His remains are deposited under this monument, erected by order 


of the general assembly of Connecticut, A.D. 1859. 

And thus among the green slopes of Litchfleld, surrounded by the scenes 
of his childhood and the graves of his kindred, all that is mortal of Seth 
Warner rests in peace. 
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TAXES UNDER GOV. ANDROS. 


Communicated by WauTEeR Lioyp Jerrrizs, A.B., of Boston. 
[Continued from page 275.] 


houseing & Lends 

3: oxen & 7: cowes . A 
9: 3 yerlings 11: 2 yerlings . 
11: yerlings 7 Swine . 

7 horses & mares 

8: 2 yerlings 3 yerlings 


M Moyses Noyes 


houseing & Lands. 
6 Cowes 4: 3 yerlings . 
3: 2 yerlings 1 yerling . 
3 mares 2 yerlings 

12 Sheep 1 hog 


Ensigne Joseph Peck 


houseing & Lands 

2 oxen 8 Cowes 

3: 3 yerlings 6 Pe 
1 bull 2 horses 

17 sheep 4 Swine 





Cap Joseph Sill 


houseing & Land 

5 oxen 12 Cowes 

3: 3 yerlings 3: 2 yerlings 
3: yerlings 7 horses 

1: 2 yerling 1 ca 
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3 oxen 10 Cowes 
7: 3 yerlings 

7: 2 yerlings 9 yerlings 
5 horses 1 yerling . 
halfe a mare 

48: sheepe 9 swine 


Widdow Pratt 


houseing & lands 

2 Cowes 2 oxen ° 
1: 2 yerling : 3 yerlings 
2 horses 1 yerling 

4 swine 12 sheep 


W™ Picke 


1 p’son 
house & land 
2 Cowes 1: 3 yerling 1 mare 


M' Matthew Griswold Jn’ 


1 p’son 

houseing and Lands 

4 horses 8 mares 

1 2 yerling 1 yerling 

2 oxen 10 Cowes 

8: 3 yerlings 7: 2 yerlings 
7 yerlings 6 hogs . 


Will™ Ely 


2 p’sons 

houseing & Lands 

6 oxen 10 Cowes ° 

4: 3 yerlings: 4 2 yerlings 
7 yerlings 3 horses 

6 swine 


Sa tot 572 10s. 


M' Richard Ely 


8 p'sons 

house and Lands 

2 oxen: 6 Cowes ‘ 
5: 8 yerlings: 5 yerlings 
4: 2 yerlings 2 horses 

1 yerling 3 swine 


45 
17 
23 
26 
02 
33 
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Left. Abram Brunson 
1 p*son . . . ° 
house and Lands : 5 ‘ ‘ 


4 oxen 7 Cowes , 
4: 3 yerlings 5: 2 yerlings 
4 horses 4 sheep: 2 hogs 


Widdow Measure 
houseing & Land 
2 Cowes 1:2 yerling . 
1: 3 yerling 2 horses 
16 sheep 


Timothie Pamer 
1 p’son: 1 horse 


John Hodge 
1 p’son 
1 Cow 1 hog 


Samuell Sheather 
house Land & $ Sawmill 
3 Cowes 1 mare 2 hogs 
1 2 yerling . 


John Wade 
1 p’son 
house and Corn mill 
1 Cowe 3 Swine 


Widdow Durent 
1 ox: 1. 3 yerling 


Sa tot. 881£ 108 00d 


Edward Stocker 
1 p’son: 1 mare 


John Borden 
1 p’son 
houseing & Land 
2 oxen 2 Cowes 
1 mare 1 hog 
1 yerling Coult 


Arthur Scofeild 
1 p’son 1 horse 


20 
04 
41 
20 
24 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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109 00 00 


05 00 00 
08 00 00 
12 10 00 
08 00 00 
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John Prentice 
Landes 
4 oxen & 4: 3 yerlings 
8: 2 yerlings: 4 yerlings 
12 hogs 


Moyses Huntly 
1 p’son . 
house and Land : 
3: Cowes 1: 3 yerling . 
1: yerling 1: 2 yerling . 


Will” Warman 
1 p’son ° 
house and Land 
3 Cowes 2: 3 yerlings . 
1: 3 yerling 1: 2 yerling 
3 swine 4 4 yerling 
1 horse 14 sheep ° 


Henry Benett 
house and Land ° 
1 Cowe 1:3 yerling . 
1 mare 1 hog ‘ 


Danyell Raymond 
1 p’son 
houseing & Land 
1 Cow 1 yerling 1 hog 
1 mare 


Sa tot 301£ 00s 
John Jury 1 p’son ° 


Edward Dewolfe 
2 p’sons 


houseing Land & halfe a saw mill . 


6: oxen 5 Cowes . 
1: 2 yerling 2 hogs 
14 sheep 2 horses 


Charles Hodges 
1 p’son 
house & Land ° 
1 Cow ° 
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Iron Huntly 
1 p’son 
house and Land 
2 oxen 4 Cowes ° 
2: 3 yerlings 3 yerlings 
1 mare 1 Coult 11 sheep 


Henry Champion Jn* 
1 p’son " ‘ . P 
Lands ‘ 
2 oxen 5 Cowes 
8: 3 yerlings 3: 2 yerlings 
3: yerlings 1 mare 1 hog 


Beltishazer Dewolfe 
1 p’son 
house and Land P 
4 Cowes 1; 2 yerling 1 mare 


Danyell Cumstock 
1 p’son 
1 Cow 2: 3 yerlings 
1 mare 2 hogs 


Stephen Dewolfe 
1 pson 
house & Lands 4 saw mill 
1 Cow 1 horse 


Si tot 392£ 108. 


Thomas Pier 
1 p’son 
house and Land 
1 Cow 


John taner 
1 p’son 
house and Land ‘ 
1 mare 1 Cow 1 yerling 


Henry Champion Sen" 
1 p’son 
houseing & Land ‘ 
2 oxen 5 Cowes 2 yerlings . 
2: 3 yerlings 2 hogs : 
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20 00 00 
02 00 00 
22 00 00 
08 00 00 
12 00 00 
64 00 00 
20 00 00 
01 00 00 
25 10 00 
13 00 00 

9 00 00 
68 10 00 
20 00 00 
01 00 00 
19 00 00 
40 00 00 
20 00 00 
08 00 00 
07 00 00 
35 00 00 
20 00 00 
03 00 00 
08 00 00 
81 00 00 
20 00 00 
01 00 00 
03 00 00 
24 00 00 
20 00 00 
01 00 00 
09 00 00 
80 00 00 
20 00 00 
03 00 00 
27 00 00 
07 00 00 
57 00 00 
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John Marvin 


1 p’son 


Lands 


Taxes under Andros. 


2 oxen 1 Cow 1: 2 yerling ; 


2 horses 1 hog 


Tho Champion 
1 p’son 
houseing & Lands 
3 Cowes 3 oxen 


1: 8 yerling 1: 2 yerling 
1 yerling 1 mare 4 hog 


ffrancis Smith 
1 p’son 
house & Land 
2 oxen 3 Cowes 


8: 2 yerlings 1 yerling . 
1 mare 3 hogs 8 sheep 


Will” Lord 


1 p’son 
house and Land 
2 oxen 3 Cowes 


2: 3 yerlings 5: 2 yerlings 
1 yerling 1 mare 1 hog 


Tho Lord 


1 p’son 


_ house and Land 1 horse 





Sa tot 360£ 00s 


John Coult 


1 p’son 
house and Land 


2 Cowes 1 3 yerling 
1: 2 yerling 2 yerlings . ° 
1 mare 1 2 yerling 1 yerling 


Samuell omsteed 
1 p’son 
house and Land 
2 oxen 4 Cowes 


2: 3 yerlings 5:2 yerlings 


2 horses 5 swine 





[Oct. 


20 00 00 
01 00 00 
17 00 00 
11 00 00 


49 00 00 





20 00 00 
02 00 00 
19 00 00 
04 10 00 
10 00 00 





55 00 00 


20 00 00 
02 00 00 
16 00 00 
07 00 00 
12 00 00 


57 00 00 





20 00 00 
01 00 00 
19 00 00 
15 00 00 
07 00 00 


62 00 00 





20 00 00 
06 00 00 


26 00 00 


20 00 00 
02 00 00 
08 10 00 
04 00 00 
09 10 00 


44 00 00 


20 00 00 
02 00 00 
22 00 00 
17 10 00 
15 00 00 


76 10 00 
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Richard Lord 
2 p’sons 
houseing & Lands 
5 yerlings 2 oxen 
5 Cowes 3: 3 yerlings 
5: 2 yerlings 6: 4 yerlings 
23 yerlings 4: 2 yerlings 
2 horses: 1 hog . 


Mathew Beckwith 
1 p’son . . : 
house & Lands ‘ é j 
8 oxen 8 Cowes r : 
8: 2 yerlings 6 horses 
66 sheep 2 hogs 


Jonathan Prentice 
Lands ; 
2 Cowes: 5 3 yerlings 
8 oxen 3: 2 yerlings 
1 yerling 


M* Joseph Bull 
2: 3 yerlings 


Mr’ Jonathan Bull 
2 Cowes 2 oxen ‘ 
1: 2 yerling 1 yerling . 


Sa tot 495£ 10s, 


Simon Dewolfe 
1 p’son 
Lands . 
2 oxen 2 Cowes 1 yerling 


Isack Watterous 
1 p’son 
house and Lands 
2: 3 yerlings 3 Cowes . 
4: 2 yerlings 3 yerlings 


45 sheep, 4 hogs : . . 

1 horse . - ‘ 
John Smith 

1 p’son . . 


house and Lands am Weare nee” 





00 
00 


10 
00 


00 
10 


00 
00 


00 
00 


10 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


SSSSs 


S$ $188s8 | 


$1 Ss 


Sss 


S$S8ss § 


ss 8 








2 Cowes 2 oxen . 
1: 8 yerling 1 yerling . 
1 mare 1 yeling 

4 sheep 1 hog 


James Smith 
Lands 
1 horse 4 Cowes 3: 3 yelings 
2: 2 yerlings 2 yerlings 
1 sheep 1 hog 


Joseph Beckwith 
1 p’son 
house and Lands 
4 oxen 6 Cowes ° 
5 3 yerlings 5: 2 ee 
2 oxen more 
2 yerlings 4 horses 
2 yerling coults 14 eae 
10 hogs 


John Harvy 
8: 3 yerlings & Lands 


Sa tot 362£ 00s. 


Roger Auger 
1 p’son 
house & Lands 
2: oxen 2 Cowes 
1: 8 yerling 2 yerlings 


M® Rec® Mather Decesd 
house and Lands 
4 Cowes 2 oxen 


1 hog 


John Lay Jun" 
2 p’sons 
house and Lands 
2 horses 2 oxen 2 Cowes 
1: 4 yerling 2:8 yerlings . . ° 
1 bull 1: 2yerlings . a he me 
2 yerlings 3 hogs 7 sheep. ‘ ° 





Taxes under Andros. 


16 


06 
03 


51 


01 
24 
06 
01 


41 


20 
05 
88 
22 
10 


10 
10 


137 


20 
01 
16 
04 


4l 
05 


22 
01 





00 
00 


10, 


10 


00 
00 
00 





00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00: 


28 00 00. 


40 
05 
26 
10 


06 





00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
10 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


92 10 00 
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Ric? Smith 
1 p’son 
house and Lands 
1 ox 4 Cowes 
3: 3 yerlings 1: 2 yerling 
5 yerlings € hogs 14 sheep . 


John Robines 
1 p’son 
house and Lands 
1 Cow 3: 3 yerlings 
1: 2 yerling 2 sheep 
1 yerling Coult 


Jonathan Tillitson 
1 p’son 
house Land and trade . 
1 Cow 1 ox 1: 8 yerling 
1: 2 yerling 1 yerling 
2 horses 8 sheep 1 hog 


Sa tot 310¢ 10s. 


John Lay Sen’ 
2 p’sons 
house and Lands 
4: oxen 5 Cowes 
5 3 yerlings 3 yerlings 
3: 2 yerlings 2 horses . 
1 hog 23 sheep 


Henry Petterson 
1 p’son 
house and Lands 
2 oxen 5 Cowes 
2 3 yerlings 2 yerlings : 
2: 2 yerlings 1 mare & 2 hogs 


Jamas ffanclift 
1 p’son 
house Land & trade 
1 horse 1 Cowl Sow . 


Walstone Brockaway 
8 prsons . : ° 
house and Lands ee ‘ ‘ 
2 oxen 2 Cowes : " . a 


879 


SSSsSs 


sssss sisssss s 





00 


i] 
oo 


S 
So 
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1: 8 yerling 5: 2 yerlings 
1 mare 2 hogs 12 sheep 


Jonathan Hudson 
1 p’son 
I mare 1 Cow 


Will Chepman 
1 p’son 
house and Land 
1 horse 


Tho Hungerffoot 
house and Lands . ‘ . ‘ 


Si tot 379£ 108 


Amos tinker 
1 p’son . 
house and Land ° 
8 oxen 2 Cowes ‘ 
2: 3 yerlings 1 yeling . 
2 horses 2 hogs . : 
2 sheep 


Samuell tinker 
1 p’son 
house and Lands 
2 oxen 1 Cow 
1: 3 yerling 3 horses . 
1: 2 yerling 1 yerling Coults 
2 hogs 10 sheepe : . 


Henry ‘ews 


1 p’son 
house and Land 
1 Cow 1 mare 


Majo’ Edward Palmer 
1 p’son . 
8 oxen 2 mares 
1 2 yerling horse 
Improved Lands 


12 
18 


103 


08 
28 
20 
01 
05 
26 


15 


20 
01 
21 


12 


51 


20 
01 
13 
17 


(Oct. 


10 
00 


10 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


10 
10 
10 





20 
01 
08 


29 
20 


25 
03 


49 


10 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
10 


10 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
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taken by us this 27" of Aug 1688 
y ug 
(signed 
Will” Ely 
townes Abraham Brounson 
men Joseph Peck 
Amos Tinker 
the Constable name is 
thomas Lee 
Numb’ of p’sons—70 
An acco‘ of Each mans Estate Reall ee A 8 . ‘ 
and p’sonall including theire heads | #2ry Uhampion Sen* 
with, y® assesment of tan eny | Jobe Marvin 499... 41 
Peny | tho Champion 55 .. 4 7 
upon the pound. ffrancis Smith 57... 49 
£s sa | W™ Lord 6. 5 2 
Mr Griswold Sen" 200 00 16 00 ee Lord 6. 23 
Mr Noyes 78 00 6 6 1m omsteed 76... 6 4 
Ensigne Peck Se s3\ oo 146... 12 2 
Cap* Sill 17300 14 5 athew Beckwith 162 .. 13 6 
tho Lee 195 10 16 34| 2004 Prentice 4210 3 64 
Widdow Pratt 3810 3 2b > hae Bull 5. 00 5 
W™ Pick 3410 2 104| Mr dona Bull oe 24 
M' Griswold Jun™ 138 10 11 64 Fg Dewolfe 38... 3 2 
Will” El om 0 18 | Sane Coenen eS. 78 
Mr Rec? Ely 132 10 11 4) 32° Smith. 51... 4 3 
Lt Brunson 109 00 09 1 James Smith R 41 10 3 54 
Widdow Measure 3310 2 9 Joseph Beckwith 137 10 11 5% 
Timothy Pamer 2300 21 - Ivy 6 6. 4 8 
Jn° 2400 200 er Au 4110 3 
Sama Shether 21 00 1 g | Mt Ric Mather Dect 28 .. 24 
Jn° Wade 2900 2 5 | dn? Lay Jun #210 7 8 
Widow Durent 710 74, | Rico Smith 6610 5 64 
John Borden 44.00 3 8$| %0° Robines 3610 3 4 
Ed. Stooker 25 00 21 Jona Tilitson 45 10 3 9% 
Arthur Seofeild 2% .. 2 1 | Jn° Lay Sent 120 .. 10 .. 
Jn? Prentice 65 .. 5 § | Henry Petterson 66. 5 6 
Moyses Huntly 37 3 1 James ffanclift ar .. 27 
Henry Benett 1510 1 34 ioe a 8. 24 
Dan: Raymond 3200 28 Chepman 26. 22 
Jn Jury 2000 1 § | tho Hung*foot 5. <a 
Ed Dewolfe 110 .. 9 Q | Amos tinker 51. 43 
Char: Hod 24 |. 2 0o| Sam tinker 6310 5 038 
Aron Huntly 64 5 4 pony, neg = > : . 
r j n° Cou PP 
Hen’ Champion Jnt 63. 10s ie | Major Edward Palmer 4910 4 If 
Danyell Comstock 35. 2 11 
Steph Dewolfe 31. 2 7 £5 
tho Pier 24. 2 p'son 70 2035 5 
Jn° taner ao. ES 
£asd 
£ os \ Assmt 8 10 5 
Si tot 2240 10 Sum totall of y® est 4296 15* 
£sd 
Assesm* 0009 7 64 
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The sum totall of y® list of 
Lyme is 4: 296" 15° — ¢ 
Assesmt is 0 017" 17* 11°3 
y* Number of p’sons 70 and 
y° Name of y* Constable 


is thos Lee. 
(Signed) Examined and Ap"oved 
p” us 


Nehemiah Palmer Com** 
John Edgcumbe Com™ 
William Dudley Com*' 
Richard Bushnell Coms* 


(Endorsed ) 
Contry Rate for y* Town 
of Lime £17: 17: 11# 
Tho Lee Constab* 
[Several instances in the preceding columns of figures may be noticed where the 


totals in summing up do not conform to the figures as printed. All such are errors 
in the original, which is copied verbatim.—W. L. J sa 





CAPT. COGAN’S EXPEDITION TO PIGWACKET, 1722. 
Communicated by Horace Mann, Esq., of Natick, Mass. 


£ ee original of the following Journal of Capt. Cogin’s Scout, in 

1722, is in the possession of Henry Coggin, Esq., of Natick, 
a descendant of Capt. John Cogins. The family were settlers at 
East Sudbury, coming there from Reading and Dunstable. They 
removed to Natick about 1761, settling upon a farm purchased from 
the Gould and Dunton families, who were also from Reading, and 
who settled within the Natick plantation as early as 1717. It will 
add one more to the list of the Journals of those old scouts that 
have escaped the ravages of time. 


Capt. Cogins Journal of his march Northward with 18 men. 


Sept. 17—1727. We met together at Dunstable in order for our march. 

Sept. 18. We marched from Dunstable up Merrimack river and campt 
on y* East Side of Sd River. 

Ye 19". We still continued our march up sd Merrimack River & at y* 
mouth of Nasankaog River we left our canow & we lost two of our kettles 
and one Gun, but with much difficulty we found our Gun againe & from 
thence we marched to Natticook where we campt that night. 


Ye 20%. We still continued our march up sd Merrimack River sending ‘ 


out our scouts till we came between Ammoskoog and Anhooksus Falls 
where we campt that night. 

Ye 21. We still marched up said River sending out our scouts till we 
came to Peunicook Intervals, where we campt ye fifth night. 


* Hookset and Amoskeag. 





“~ 
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Ye 22", We still marched up sd River sending out our scouts until we 
came over Contokook River & sent out our scouts which Returned after it 
was dark and brot word that they heard two Ind’s hollow at Nahamkook 
Intervals at two miles from our camp. 

Ye 23°. We sent out 3 scouts from Contokook where we campt ye 
night, one scout of 7 men we sent to Winnepesocket River. Another 
scout of 7 men we sent up Contocook River, and another of two men we 
sent to the mountains. Whereof two of ye scouts returned into our camp 
at Contokook that night & found nothing of ye enemie. We heard a Gun 
up Contokook we judged a 3 mile from our camp. We took to our arms 
and left our camp to see what distoverey we could make but made none 
nor any signs of ye enemie that night. 

Ye 24%. Early in ye morning we sent out two scouts, 1 scout of 2 
men up sd Contookook River still finding nothing of ye enemie & that night 
ye scout that we sent out ye day before to Winnepesocket River Returned 
finding nothing of ye enemie. 

Ye 25%. We marched from ye mouth of Contookook River where we 
had campt to nights, up Merrimack river to Winnepsocket River over ye 
crossing place, where we campt that night. 

Sept. ye 26%. We marched up Winne-pesocket River by Reson of ye 
reson of ye [sic] falls of sd River and ye East side of a Great Pond We 
campt that night finding no new signs of ye enemie. 

Ye 27%. We marched up ye Winnepesocket Lake and where we 
tracked two Inds newly gone after ye track of a Bear. we sent out our 
scouts, they returning to us that night finding nothing of ye Indians that 
we tracked & we campt that night by sd Lake. 

Ye 28". We put'our Canow into Winnepesocket Lake & Passed over 
sd lake on ye N. E. side and marched toward Pigwacket & campt by ye 
side of a pond that night. 

Ye 29". We continued our march towards Pigwacket and coming to 
Ossilea Pond we found Englishmen’s tracks, which according to his Excel- 
lency’s Information to us before we went out, we judged had been at Pig- 
wacket then we being discouraged we went no further but returned back 
towards Winnepesocket againe where on ye side of a great mountain we 

campt that night not seeing any new signs of ye enemie. 
a * 


~ 


Ye 30%. We marched back our way towards Winepesocket & coming 
to ye Lake with great difficulty by reson of a very high wind (but by the 
goodness of God) we all got safe over a little before it was night and so 
passed down Winnepesocket River to ye first pond where we campt on ye 
first Island we came to. 

Oct. 1%. We passed down Winnepesocket River and ye Sun an hour 
high we came to Merrimack River and so passed down sd river where we 
campt that night on ye East side of ye river where we found a great track 
which at first we judged had been Indians tracks but the following next 
morning we found it to be English mens tracks. 

2™¢, “We passed down sd River to Suncook falls where we campt that 
night. 

oe, We passed down sd River to Dunstable all which tedious march 
through Gods goodness to us we accomplished in seventeen days 
but 20 days from our habitations. 
Joun CogIn. 
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LETTERS OF SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL, BART. 
Communicated by N. J. Herrick, Esq., of Washington, D. C. 
- er originals of the following letters by Sir William Pepperrell 


are in my possession. 


i Boston Oct? 10 1743. 
r. 

Haveing recev* Advices from Great Brittain that there is great dan- 
ger of a Rupture with France I think it is necessary & Accordingly direct 
you forthwith to advertise the Exposed towns & Settlements hereof & to 
take proper Care that the Inhabitants Secure themselves & Families 
against any Sudden Assault from the Indians and that they do not Ex- 
pose themselves by being too far from home in the time of danger & 
that the Companies in your Regiment that are not much Exposed be in 
readiness to relieve any of the Neighboring Places in Case there should be 
Occasion for it. 

T am Sr. 
Your Friend & Serv‘ 
Col°® Pepperrell. W. Sarrtey. 





Kittery Octo" 13™ 1743. 
Sir. 

The foregoing is copy of a letter I rece’d late last night from Gov" 
Shirley. By w*® you’l be Naturally led, so far as it concerns you, to see 
that the town of Wells, is suitably provided to receive a visit from the 
Indians, should a French War happen. This I earnestly re€@émend to your 
care, & what may Occur Else to you for the Good & Safety of the Eastern 
Country. 

I am Sir 
Yr. friend & Servant 
Cap‘ John Storer. Wm. PEprerRRELL. 


P. S. Forthwith Communicate this to Lieut Perkins of Arundell & 
Lieut Smith of Biddiford. 
[Addressed, “On His Majesty’s Service. | To Cap'John Storer Esqr. | 
Att Wells.”] 


Col? John Storer Kittery Sept? 24 1757. 
Sir 
It is my orders that the Several Companys of the 
militia in the Town of Wells appear compleate in their Arms with Ammu- 
nition as the Law directs at their Alarm Posts on Friday the thirtyeth day 
of this ins‘ month that I may View them—these orders you are to commu- 
nicate to the Several Officers & men—fail not. 
Given under my hand the day & year first above written. 
Wn. PEPPERRELL, 
Lieu‘ General of the Province 
of the Massachusetts Bay. 
[Addressed, “On His Majesty’s Service | To Col? John Storer Esq. | 
Att Wells.”} 
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FIRST SETTLERS OF BLUEHILL, MAINE. 


From a MS. Account oF THAT TOWN PREPARED BY THE REv. 
JONATHAN FISHER IN 1827. 


Communicated by the Hon. JoserpH Wriuramson, of Belfast, Me. 


R. FISHER was born in New Braintree, Mass., October 17, 
1768, and graduated at Harvard College in 1792. He was 
the settled minister in Bluehill from 1796 to 1837, and died there 
Sept. 22, 1847, in his 79th year, having survived all the members 
constituting the church at his settlement. A memoir of him by the 
late William Reed Deane, Esq., was read before the New England 
Historic, Genealogical Society, April 7, 1867, and was printed in 
‘full in the “ Historical Magazine” for December, 1868, Second 
Series, vol. iv. pages 273-6. 


1762, Apl. 7. Joseph Wood, aged 42, and John Roundy, aged 36, land- 
ed at what is now Blue Hill, both from Beverly, Mass. They went to work 
at getting out staves where Bluehill Bay communicates with a salt pond, 
extending into No. 4, now Sedgwick. Here they began to make some 
preparation for the settlement of their families. The town was then in a 
wilderness state, no white families having settled in it. 

1763, Apr. Mr. Wood’s family arrived, the Nov. following Mr. Roun- 
dy’s family arrived. They had each six children living, and these were the 
two first families that settled in the town. 

In 1810, Mr. Wood (Capt. Wood) and wife, 4 children, 43 gund- 
children and 24 great-grandchildren, and Mrs. Roundy, 5 children, 20 
grandchildren and 6 great-grandchildren were living, and inhabitants of the 
town. 

The third family was formed by the marriage of Nathan Parker (after- 
wards Col.), from Andover, with Mary, daughter of Capt. Joseph Wood. 
This marriage was on Dec. 20, 1764. Col. Parker was among the troops 
at the blowing up of Louisburg. 

The 4th family was Samuel Foster’s, from Andover; arrived May 9, 
1765, and made but a short stay. 

The 5th family was Lieut. Nicholas Holt’s, from Andover. He came 
with his family May 27, 1765. He was afterwards Col. and the first jus- 
tice of the peace in the town. 

The 6th family was Jonathan Darling’s, from Andover. His wife with 
one child arrived with her father, Lieut Holt, May 27, 1765. Mr. Dar- 
ling’s second son, Jonathan, was the first English child born in the town; 
his birth was Oct. 17, 1765. Mr. Darling is now (1827) the oldest man 
in town; he was born in 1741. 

The 7th family was Benjamin York’s, which made but a short stay in 
the place. 

The 8th family was Ezekiel Osgood’s, from Andover, Nov. 6,: 1765. 
Mr. Osgood died 1798, aged 86. His posterity residing in town in 1810 
were 5 children, 42 grandchildren and 15 great-grandchildren. 
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BELL FAMILY BIBLE. 
Communicated by J. GARDNER Wurre, A.M., of Cambridge, Mass. 


HE following births and deaths are copied from the family bible 
of William Bell in my possession. 

This William Bell was born in Boston, April 7, 1731, baptized 
April 11, 1731, was Captain of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company 1774, and afterward known as Major Bell. He was 
also a deacon. in the Second Church. He died at his residence in 
Cold Lane (now Portland Street), Tuesday evening, Nov. 20, 1804. 
The administrators of his estate were Eben Boyd, John P. Boyd, 
and Ebenezer White who married his daughter Mary, who was the 
mother of the late Ferdinand Elliott White, merchant, of Boston. 


Will™ Bell Jun* was Born June 3* 1753 at 11 Oclock. 

Mary Bell was Born y* 30" March 1755 at foure in Morning. 

Will™ Bell Jun* Departed this life y* 20 Decemb" 1756 Age 34 years. 

Will™ Bell was Born y* 22 Demb™ 1756 at 5 oclock after Noon. 

Abigail Bell Born y* 2 Octo 1758 and departed this Life y* 8 of March 
1759. 

Abigail Bell Born April 14 1760 at 4 Oclock After Noon. 

James Barker Bell Born July 27 1761 & departed this Life Jan’ 20 
1762. 

Will™ Bell departed this Life March y* 7 1762. 

Sarah Bell Born 20 Sep‘ 1762 at 7 Oclock Monday morning. 

a Still Born Son July 14 1764. 

Desier Bell was Born Dem? 10 1765. 

Abigail Bell the Mother of y* Above Named Children departed this 
Life Decem? 26, 1766, Age 37 years 3 mon‘ & 22 days. 

Aug' y® 9" 1767 this day the Marriage Covenant was entered into By 
Will” Bell & Martha Hill y* Ceremony Performed By y* Rev M* 
Appelton. 

Martha Bell Born July 15 1768 at 1 oclock morning. 

Katharine Bell Born 18 of April 1770 at } after 10 Oclock Evening. 

Prudea Hill Bell Born 16 of June 1772 at 6 Oclock. 

a Still Born Son Octo 27, 1774 at 10 in y* mornin. 

Our Hon* Mother Prudence Hill Departed this Life the Twenty Six of 
January at 12 oclock at Night 1775. 





LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 
Communicated by WrttarD S. ALLEN, A.M., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from p. 267.} 


[Page 94.] 2np Generation. Lieut. Joseph Cooley, fifth son of Ben- 
jamin and Sarah Cooley, was married Jan. 22, 1684, to Mary Griswold. 
Their children—Mary, born Oct. 1, 1685. Joseph, born Jan. 31, 1687, 
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died Oct. 19,1741. Deborah and Abigail, born Feb. 22, 1690. George, 
born Jan. 27, 1698. Mary married Joseph Loomis, of Windsor, June 3, 
1710. Deborah married Joshua Loomis, of Windsor, Oct. 1715. Abigail 
married Daniel Parsons June 2,1709. Lieut. Joseph Cooley the father, 
with his son Joseph, removed to Somers about the year 1730, and after 
his death (May 20, 1740). Mary his wife died July 13, 1739. 

8rd Generation. Obadiah Cooley, son of Obadiah and Rebecca, was 
married to Dorcas Hale, Jan. 22, 1702. Their children—Obadiah, born 
Jan. 9,1705. Noah, born Aug. 10,1706. Moses, born March 13, 1710. 
David, born Jan. 27,1712. Abel, born April 12,1717. Jacob, born Nov. 
18, 1720. Obadiah Cooley the father lived in Springfield, and died Oct. 6, 
1764. Obadiah the son settled in Brookfield. Noah settled in Brimfield, 
David in Palmer, Moses and Jacob in Springfield, and Abel in West 
Springfield. 

8rd Generation. Joseph Cooley, son of Obadiah and Rebecca, was 
married to Margaret Macranny, published Nov. 28,1713. She was born 
Sept. 16, 1689. Their children—Aaron, born Aug. 16, 1716, died Dec. 
19, 1793. Caleb, born June 4, 1722, died May 16,1793. Margaret, born 
Nov. 5, 1726, died Dec. 3, 1807. Margaret was married to Daniel Burt, 
Dec. 20, 1753. Joseph Cooley the father died Sept. 20, 1767, age 82. 
Margaret the mother died May 29,1777. See the families of the sons, 


e 99. 
om 95.] 3rd Generation. Jonathan Cooley, son of Obadiah and 
Rebecca, was married to Joanna Colton, daughter of John and Joanna 
Colton ; date of their publishment, Dec. 1713. Their children—Dinah, 
born May 31, 1715, died Oct. 5, 1757. Jonathan, born May 17, 1717, 
died Aug. 7,1741. Roger, born Sept. 21,1719. Rebecca, born Sept. 14, 
1724, died Feb. 24, 1783. George Colton, born April 26, 1727, died June 
6, 1778. Jabez, born July 17, 1729. Stephen, born Aug. 20, 1732, died 
Jan. 7, 1787. Joanna, born Nov. 10, 1735, died Nov. 26, 1735. Ezekiel, 
born May 31, 1737, died July 3, 1737. Dinah was married to Samuel 
Ely, Jan. 26, 1744. Rebecca was married to Capt. Moses Field, Sept. 15, 
1748. Jonathan the father died Aug. 2, 1752, age 66. Joanna the mother 
died May 21,1765. The sons, page 100. 

3rd Generation. Eliakim Cooley, son of Eliakim and Hannah, was 
married to Griswold Beckwith, of Lyme, Connecticut, Sept. 14, 1706. 
They were published: Their children—Eliakim, born Sept. 27, 1707. 
Griswold, born Dec. 3, 1709, died Jan. 26,1764. Mathew, born Jan. 27, 
1712. Josiah, born May 10, 1714, died May 26, 1715. Josiah, born Nov. 
18, 1716, died Sept. 7, 1778. Luke, born Nov. 7, 1718, died Jan. 1, 1777. 
Hezekiah, born Aug. 7, 1720, died March 27, 1796. Hannah, born Nov. 
26, 1722, died Aug. 20,1725. Gideon, born Nov. 21, 1724, died Dec. 12, 
1726. Elizabeth, born March 19, 1727. Esther, born Oct. 15, 1729. 
Eliakim married Mary Ashley, Nov. 7, 1734. Settled in West Spring- 
field, May 19,1728. The house of Eliakim Cooley was struck by light- 
ning, and so injured his daughter Griswold that she never recovered from 
the hurt wholly, and died in a single state. Mathew settled at Seabrook, 
Connecticut. Luke married Elizabeth Colton, daughter of Thomas and 
Joanna Colton, Jan. 8, 1739. They settled in Somers. Josiah and Hez- 
ekiah had families in Longmeadow, page 102. Elizabeth married Daniel 
Burchard. Esther had one child named Mary, Dec. 13, 1751, and May 
12, 1757, Esther was married to Abihel Pease, som of Robert Pease, of 
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Somers. Eliakim the father died Feb. 25, 1758, aged 77 years. Gris- 
wold the mother died Nov. 26, 1754. 

[Page 96.] 3rd Generation. Samuel Cooley, son of Eliakim and Han- 
nah, was married Oct. 24, 1711, to Mary Clark, of Windsor. Their child- 
dren—Hannah, born Sept. 3, 1712, died Feb. 14, 1714. Samuel, born Oct. 
27, 1714, died April 11, 1746. Israel, born Feb. 19, 1717, died Dec. 22, 
1775. Mary, born April 5, 1724. See the families of Samuel and Israel 
in this book, page 103. Mary was married to Dyrick Venhorn, Aug. 2, 
1744, and after his death she was married to Jesse Warner, Aug. 29, 1753. 
Samuel Cooley the father died March 6, 1755. Mary the mother married 
Lieut. John Anderson, of Windsor, Jan. 8,1759. After his death she re- 
turned to Longmeadow, and died July 3, 1781. 

3rd Generation. Benjamin Cooley, son of Daniel and Elizabeth, was 
married Jan. 31, 1701, to Margaret Bliss, daughter of Samuel Bliss, Jr., 
and Sarah his wife. Their children—Benjamin, born Nov. 5,1701. Ke- 
ziah, born Oct. 29, 1702. Azariah, born Aug. 21, 1704. Nathaniel, born 
June 24,1706. Zerniah, born Feb, 29,1709. Margaret, born Jan. 30, 
1710. Ebenezer, born July 5, 1716. Benjamin Cooley with his family 
removed to Brimfield, and he and his wife probably died in that town. 

3rd Generation. Daniel Cooley, son of Daniel and Elizabeth, was mar- 
ried Nov. 7, 1710, to Jemima Clark. Their children—Daniel, born Sept. 
11,1711. Jemima, born Jan. 5, 1713. Elizabeth, born July 28, 1714, 
died July 30, 1742. Ann, born April 20, 1716. Noah, born Oct. 12, 
1718. Mary, born Sept. 30,1720. Thomas, born Feb. 13, 1723. Sarah, 
born May 25, 1725, died March 3, 1795. Azuba, born Oct. 7, 1728. 
Noah and the preceding children are recorded in Enfield, the others in 
Springfield. Elizabeth was married to Isaac Colton, son of Capt. George 
Colton, 1741. Sarah was married to Ebenezer Bliss, son of Ebenezer and 
Sarah, Oct. 18,1749. Jemima the mother died Oct. 29, 1732. Daniel 
the father first settled in Enfield, and afterwards removed to West 
Springfield. 

[Page 97.] 3rd Generation. Simon Cooley, son of Daniel and Eliza- 
beth, was married to Elizabeth Gun, of Hatfield, Feb. 26, 1709. Their 
children—Elizabeth, born Jan. 4, 1711. Abner, born Jan. 22,1713. Si- 
mon the father with his family removed to Sunderland. 

3rd Generation. John Cooley, son of Daniel and Elizabeth, was mar- 
ried May 28, 1713, to Mercy Gun, of Westfield. Their children—John, 
born July 29, 1715, died Sept. 4, 1715. John, born Sept. 28, 1716, died 
Oct. 24, 1718. Mercy, born Dec. 29, 1718. Abiah, born Feb. 11, 1721. 
Elizabeth, born Feb. 11, 1724. Eli, born Oct. 15, 1726, died Jan. 29, 
1806. Lucy, born June 13, 1730, died May 13, 1802. Mercy was mar- 
ried to Abel Cooley, son of Obediah and Dorcas; date of their publish- 
ment, March 21,1741. Abiah was married to Benjamin Colton, son of 
Benjamin and Elizabeth Colton, March 24, 1742. Elizabeth was married 
Oct. 6, 1742, to Samuel Breck. Lucy was married to Solomon Colton, 
son of Lieut. John Colton, April 10, 1755. John Cooley the father died 
May 10, 1761, aged 72. Mercy the mother died Dec. 27, 1758. 

3rd Generation. Thomas Cooley, son of Daniel and Elizabeth, was 
married to Rebecca Elmer; date of their publishment, Dec. 3, 1715. They 
had one child, Reuben, born Feb. 13,1717. Thomas the father died Nov. 
13, 1719. Rebecca the widow was married to Edward Kibbe, son of Ed- 
ward Kibbe of Somers, Oct. 4, 1722. Reuben the son settled in Somers, 
and had a family. 
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[Page 98.] 3rd Generation. William Cooley, son of Daniel and Eliza- 
beth, was married to Elizabeth Clark, April 11, 1727. Their children— 
William, born Feb. 28, 1730. Elizabeth, born March 23, 1734. William 
Cooley first lived in Longmeadow, where his first child was born. He re- 
moved to Enfield, where his second child was born. He afterward removed 
to Bolton and died in that town, and left no male issue. He had two daugh- 
ters; one of them had a son known by the title of Dr. Cooley. 

3rd Generation. Joseph Cooley, son of Lieut. Joseph Cooley and Mary, 
was married May 28, 1713, to Mary Dorchester, daughter of James and 
Sarah Dorchester. He was born Jan. 31, 1687. Their children—George, 
born Aug. 11, 1714, died Sept. 14, 1714. Mary, born Nov. 9, 1715. 
George, born Oct. 17,1717. Asahel, born Oct. 24,1719. Joseph, born 
Dec. 2, 1721. Sarah, born Jan. 1, 1724, died Aug. 9, 1794. Job, born 
June 2, 1726, died Nov. 22,1728. James, born July 26,1728. Deborah 
and Abigail, born ov. 29, 1730. Abigail died Oct. 6, 1787. Evunice, 
born April 28, 1736. George and James had families in Somers. Asahel 
settled in Wallingford, Conn. Joseph Cooley removed from Longmeadow 
to Somers about the year 1731. All his children except Eunice are re- 
corded in Springfield. Sarah was married to Abner Bliss, of Longmeadow, 
June 28, 1749. Abigail married Ebenezer Bliss, son of Ebenezer and 
Joanna, Aug. 27,1760. Joseph the father died Aug. 19, 1741. Mary 
his widow married Nathaniel Bliss, son of Samuel and Sarah of Long- 
meadow ; date of their publishment Oct. 30, 1742.. She was born Sept. 
30, 1694, and died April 2, 1773, in her 79th year. 

[Page 99.] 4th Generation. Aaron Cooley, son of Joseph and Mar- 
garet, was married July 15, 1756, to Ruth Mears. Their children—Ruth, 
born July 18,1757. Margaret, born Feb. 3,1759. Jerusha, born April 
11,1761. Lucinda, born Sept. 7, 1763, died Sept. 24, 1763. Lucinda, 
born Oct. 27, 1765. ‘Tirza, born July 21, 1767. Aaron, born June 18, 
1770. Lois, born June 8, 1774, died Aug. 11, 1777. Lewis, born Oct. 18, 
1776. Ruth was married to Oliver King, of Wilbraham, Jan. 27, 1777. 
Margaret was married to William Hancock, of Enfield, May 26, 1785. 
Jerusha had a son named Samuel Church, and was married to Oliver Burt, 
son of David, Sept. 1, 1786. Lucinda was married to Oliver Collins, of 
Springfield, Aug. 17, 1794. Tirza was married to Peter Terry, of Enfield, 
Oct. 26,1791. Aaron Cooley the father died Dec. 19,1793. Ruth the 
mother married again May, 1797, to Daniel Fowler, of Westfield. Aaron 
and Lewis removed to the state of New York. 

[To be continued.] 





NUMBER OF BIRTHS IN NEWBURY, MASS., 
1639 TO 1715. 


7 following document was probably prepared for Chief Jus- 
tice Samuel Sewall, as it is endorsed in his handwriting: 
* Newbury Births to y¢ End of y® year 1715. Probably many Hun- 
dreds are omitted.” The original is in the possession of the New 
England Historic, Genealogical Society, to whom it was presented 
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by the late Winslow Lewis, M.D., president of the Society for the 
years 1861-5. 


Newbury Aprill y* 2¢ 1717. 

Thre persons claim y® right of y® first born in this Towne: viz: Joshua 
Woodman Caleb Moodey & y* wife of Peter Godfre: these being not to be 
found in y* Record: it must be given to m* Shubael Dimmer: as apears by 
y® following acount. 


A Record of y* Births of Children born in Newbury—in y* County of 
Essex: in y* Province of y* Massachusets Bay in Newingland—Ano-Dom: 
1635. 
1635  Shubael y* son of m* Richard Dumer born february: 17". 
a Elizabeth Holt y* daughter of Nicholas Holt was born: mar: 30": 
1637 . 
1638 Mary: of Nicholas Holt: Oct: 6 
Joseph: of Jon Pike: Decem* 26 

1639 James of: m™ Ja: Noyes mar: 11: 
Mehittable: of m*’ Ste: Dummer: Jan: 1 
Sarah of Henry lunt: novem: 8 
John of John Stevens—June 20 
Rebekah of Tho. Smith: feb. 20: 

















9 

1640: 10 1661—27 1681—57 1701—70 
1641: 20 1662—33 1682—55 1702—70 
1642: 17 1663—30 1683—52 1703—67 
1643: 16 1664—28 1684—47 1704—76 
1644: 11 1665—40 1685—46 1705—79 
1645: 15 1666—31 1686—64 1706—73 
1646: 10 1667—31 1687—40 1707—85 
1647: 18 1668—34 1688—59 1708—79 
1648: 28 1669—42 1689—52 1709—83 
1649: 20 1670—35 1690—48 1710—69 
1650: 30 331 520 751 
1651: 18 1671—34 1691—46 1711—83 
1652: 24 1672—36 1692—41 1712—74 
1653: 31 1673—34 1693—67 1713 —66 
1654: 24 1674—47 1694—53 1714—67 
1655: 29 1675—30 1695—65 1715—66 
1656: 25 1676—44 1696—53 356 
1657: 32 1677—38 1697—66 751 
1658: 28 1678—51 1698—67 582 
1659: 22 1679—46 1699—62 520 
1660: 33 1680—43 1700—62 403 

458 403 582 331 


458 
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THE SLOCUM GENEALOGY. 
By Cuartzs E. Siocum, M.D., Ph.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE surname Slocum, like so many other English surnames, is of local 

origin, and due to an abundant growth of the Sloe Tree* in one of the 

numerous Combes (depressions, or valleys, in the hills) of southwestern 
England ; hence the Sloe-Combe, and Slocombe. 

Slocombe has been the uniform mode of spelling the name in England ; 
but once have I found it otherwise, and that as Slocum, in the report of the 
Herald’s Visitation of Devonshire in 1620, as published by the Harleian 
Society, London, 1872. 

A family of the name possessed landed estates in the counties of Somer- 
set and Devon, and also in Wales. Their coat of arms is found tricked in 
the report of the Visitation of Somersetshire about the year 1573, in Har- 
leian MS. No. 1385, in the British Museum Library, as follows: Ar. ona 
fess gu. betw. three griffins’ heads couped sa. as many sinister wings or. 
Orest—A griffin’s head gu. betw. two wings expanded or. 

The name first appeared in America, so fat as I have been able to de- 
termine, in the person§ of Anthony, Giles and Edward Slocombe. The 
relationship existing between. them has not been found definitely recorded, 
but from a careful study of the evidence found, it is thought that the first 
named was the father of the other two—or of Giles at least. 

The name of the ship in which they were passengers, and the date and 
place of their landing, are lost points in their history and probably past re- 
covery, as is the case with so many of the pioneers to America. An expe- 
rienced English genealogist is engaged in tracing their pedigree in England. 

Anthony was one of the forty-three “first and ancient purchasers” in 
1637, of the territory incorporated in 1639, as Taunton, in New Plymouth, 
now Massachusetts ; and Baylies writes that most of the ancient purchasers 
of that town—several of whom were also from the vicinity of Taunton, 
England—came immediately from Dorchester, Mass. Perhaps the subjects 
of this sketch were among that number. 

Anthony’s wife was probably a sister of William Harvey, who was also 
one of the first purchasers of Taunton. He was an occasional juryman ; 
was admitted freeman in 1657, and was one of twenty “ sworne as the Grand 
Enquest” in 1659. The last date at which his name is found as a resident 
at Taunton is June 3, 1662, when he was chosen one of the two “ Survey- 
ors of the Highwaies.” Soon after this date he sold his rights in the town 
to Richard Williams, and, with one Ralph Russell, removed to and first 
settled that part of New Plymouth which was incorporated in 1664 as 
Dartmouth. Nothing has been found concerning his subsequent history ; 
probably he died before, or was killed in, Philip’s war. 


* The Sloe-tree—known also as the Black-thorn, English wild {spiny plum (Prunus 
spinosa)—is the parent stock from which the varieties of cultiva' plums in England 
(P. domestica) have been propagated. 

The tree, with its foliage and fruit, has occupied a place in the history of human progress 
from a very early date. Its medical properties were known— probably in_Asia—before the 
days of Dioscorides and Galen, who included it in their materta medica. It was introduced 
into England at an early period of her history, if perchance it was not indigenous there, 
and has occupied a prominent place in English botany, while its blossoms and fruit have 
been objects of frequent allusions by British song writers. 
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Edward was one of the two “ Supervisors of the Highwaies for Taun- 
ton” in 1647, but his name does not appear in the list of those (over 16 
years of age) who were subject to military duty there in 1643. I have 
been unable to find anything definite further concerning him. 

Giles was an early settler in Portsmouth, R. I.—probably among the 
first in 1638. His name first appears in the mutilated records of that 
township, in a land grant showing him in “ peacable possestion ” of land 
there in 1648. 

Mr. Savage, in his New England Genealogical Dictionary, classes him 
as a brother of Anthony, and also speaks of Giles, Peleg and Eliezer— 
who were named among the proprietors of Dartmouth, Mass., in the con- 
firmatory deed of William Bradford in 1694—as sons of Anthon ¥ This 
is undoubtedly erroneous; they were sons of the first named Giles (of 
Portsmouth), and the fact that this Giles succeeded to the possession of 
Anthony’s rights in Dartmouth and afterward gave them to his sons as 
above named, implies that he was the son of Anthony. 

The surname of Anthony and Giles was written in various ways by the 
clerks of different records and places, principal among which are Slocomb, 
Slocome, Slocom, Slocumb, Slocume and Slocum. ‘The last form was 
quite commonly adopted by the children of Giles, and has been uniformly 
adhered to by their descendants. 

The name of Simon—with surname written Sl#comb and Slocum—is 
found in the town and church records of Franklin, Mass., as early as 1736, 
and his descendants have generally retained the form of Slocomb. This 
Simon was probably a descendant of the above named Edward. 


1. Antony’ SLocomse had, perhaps not in the following order : 


2. i. Grzs, d. in Portsmouth, R. I., 1682. 
ii. Epwarp (?) 
iii. Daughter, m. John (?) Gilbert, and had four sons in Dartmouth. 
iv. J re — lost himself in the woods near Taunton, and d. Feb. 
, 1651. 


2. Gives’ StocomsBe (Anthony') m. Joan , probably between the 
years 1637-41. They were probably among the first settlers in Ports- 
mouth, R. I., and there died; she, 31st 6 mo., 1679. A Giles owned rights 
in the township of Taunton, N. P., and sold them to Nicholas White, Sen., 
previous to 1675. He was freeman of Portsmouth as early as 1655, and 
purchased land in Dartmouth, N. P., as early as 1669. He was probably 
among the first in Rhode Island to join the Society of Friends, and remem- 
bered them with a bequest in his will, which was dated the 10th of 8 mo., 
1681. He owned and gave to his sons large tracts of land in Rhode Isl- 
and, New Plymouth and New Jersey. Children, probably all born in 
Portsmouth : 

i. Joanna, b. a tpg 1642 ; m. Jacob (?) Mott. 
ii. Joun, b. 26th 3d mo., 
3. iii. Gitzs, b. 25th Ist mo., eat m. Anne Lawton. 
4. iv. Epenzzer, b. 25th Ist" mo., 1650; m. Mary Thurston. 
v. NaTuantgL, b. 25th 10th mo., 1652. 
5. vi. Pexe, b. i7th 6th mo., 1654’; m. Mary Holder. 
vii. Samvet, named first in his father’s wil; no account of his birth. 
viii. Mary, b. 3d of 5th mo., 1660; m. Abraham, son of Henry Tucker. 
6. ix. Evrezer, b. 25th 10th mo., 1664 ; m. Elephel Fitzgerald. 





3. Guires* Stocum ( Giles,? Anthony’) was born probsbly in Ports- 
mouth, R. L., 25th 1st mo., 1647; m. 26th 3d mo., 1669, Anne, daughter 
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of Thomas Lawton ; was admitted freeman of Portsmouth, April 23, 1678; 
served on the “ Grand Inquest” in 1682; as deputy to the General As- 
sembly in 1685-90; Selectman, 1687 ; Town Councilman, 1690; Assist- 
ant (i. e. Senator) from 1699 to 1705. In 1705 he and his brother Eben- 
ezer were chosen, with Gov. Cranston and others, a committee to settle the 
boundary with Connecticut. 

He was a large land owner both in Rhode Island and New Plymouth; 
received land in Dartmouth from his father as early as 1677, and was one of 
the proprietors of that township named in the confirmatory deed of William 
Bradford in 1694. Children, first three probably born in Dartmouth, N. P., 
the others in Portsmouth, R. I. : 

i. Eizaperu, b. 8th 2d mo., 1671. 
ii. Jowanna, b. 9th 8th mo., 1672; m. Christopher Almy. 
iii. Awv, b. 15th 7th mo., 1674. 
iv. Mary, b. 30th 11 mo., 1675 ; m. John Coggeshall. 
v. Sarau, b. Ist Ist mo., 1678. 
7. vi. Gries, b. 8th 10th mo., 1680; m. Anne Borden. 
vii. Joun, b. 22d 7th mo., 1682; m. Barbara ——. 


4. Epenezer® Stocum ( Giles,’ Anthony'), born in Portsmouth, R. IL, 
25th lst mo., 1650; m. Mary Thurston, and settled in Jamestown, R. L, 
where he occupied a prominent place in the affairs of the township; was’ 
chosen deputy to the General Assembly in 1679, which position he held 
much of the time (sometime as Speaker) until his death, which occurred 
the 13th 2d mo., 1715. He was earnest in the interest of the Society of 
Friends, and their record of his death styled him “a valuable minister.” 
He was also a farmer. Children: 

i. Exizapern, b. Jan. 1, 1677-8; m. Peter Green. 
ii. Mary, b. June 21, 1679; m. David Green. 
iii. Jowanna, b. Dec. 30, 1680-1; m. Caleb Carr. 
iv. Repecca, b. Nov. 13, 1682; m. William Burling. 
8. v. Samu, b. March 2, 1684; m. Hannah ——. 
vi. Esenezer, b. Jan. 20, 1686 : m. Naomi Barton. 
vii. Desire, b. March 12, 1688; m. Samuel Dyer.~ 
viii. Detiverance, b. Aug. 15, 1691; m Thomas Rogers. 
ix. Mercy, b. 14th 7mo., 1693 ; d. Jan. 10, 1714. 
x. Gurrzs, b. 19th 12 mo., 1695; m. Mary —. 
xi. JosEPy, twin, b 2ist 2d mo., 1697; m. 
xii. ABIGAIL, twin, b. 21st 2d mo., 1697; m. George Thomas. 





5. Prvee® Stocum (Giles, Anthony) was born in Portsmouth, R. L., 
17th 6 mo., 1654; m. Mary Holder, daughter of Christopher Holder, a 
prominent Quaker. They settled in Dartmouth, N. P., where he became 
an active worker in the Society of Friends, being apinal in their records 
as a minister. He donated six acres of land as a site for their first meeting- 
house and burying-ground in that township. He died in Dartmouth in 
1732-3 ; she, at the house of their son-in-law, Peter Easton, in Newport, 
20th 7 mo., 1737, aged 75 years, 4 mos. and 14 days. Children : 

i. Mary, b. Oct. 29, 1682; m. John Hedley. 
ii. Detiverance, b. Feb. 10, 1684; m. Ralph Chapman, Jr. 
iii. Content, b. July 2, 1687 ; m. Peter Easton. 
iv. Euizaberu, b. Feb. 3, 1689; m. Isaac Barker ; m. second, —— Poacher. 
vy. Pesce, b. March 24, 1692 : m. Rebecca —. 
vi. Guzes, b. Feb. 21, 1694-5; d. in infancy. 
9. vii. Hover, b. June 14, 1697; > m. ph maar Hull, daughter of John; m. 
second, Rebecca Almy. 
viii. Gites, b. 1699; m. Elizabeth, dau. of John Wanton; d. 15th 6 mo., 


1720. 
ix. sane b. 13th 3d mo., 1701 ; m. Susannah, dau. of John Wanton. 
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6. Exrezer*® Stocum (Giles,? Anthony’) was born in Portsmouth, 
R. I., 25th of 10th mo., 1664. He m. Elephel Fitzgerald,* and settled in 
Dartmouth, New Plymouth, where he and his brothers Giles and Peleg 
were named among the proprietors of the township in the confirmatory 
deed of William Bradford, Nov. 13, 1694. He was a yeoman, and died in 
1727, leaving a large estate. Elephel, his widow, died in 1748, possessed 
of a considerable estate. 

He remained a stanch Friend during his life, and at a time when it was 
necessary to sacrifice the rights of citizenship and suffer much persecution 
for conscience sake. Children, born in Dartmouth : 

i. Merrsag, b. April 28, 1689; m. William Ricketson. 
ii. Mary, b. Aug. 22, 1691; probably d. young. 
10. iii. Exrezer, b. Jan. 20, 1693-4; m. Deborah Smith, daughter of Deliv- 
erance. 
iv. Esenezer, m. Bathsheba, daughter of Trustum Hull, 4th 2d mo., 1728. 
v. Joun, b. Jan. 20, 1696-7; d. in 1727, unm. 


vi. Bengamin, b. Dec. 14, 1699. 
vii. Joanna, b. July 15, 1702; m. Daniel, son of John Weeden. 


7. Grres* Stocum ( Giles,* Giles,? Anthony’) was born in Portsmouth, 
R.L., 8th 10 mo., 1680; m. Anne, daughter of Matthew and Sarah Borden, 
and settled in Portsmouth. He was admitted freeman in 1703, and chosen 
deputy to the General Assembly in 1705; Assistant (i.e. Senator) in 1798 
—9-10 and 1712; again deputy in 1720-2-4. 

He died the 20th 7 mo., 1749, according to the Friends’ record, in which 
is written, “ And as he was Zeavous for true Church Discipline so he was 
much made use of by the Church ‘and was serviceable among his neighbours 
having a Gift beyond some others ; his Death is therefore Lamented by the 
Church as well as his neighbors and his own Family.” Children : 

i. Gres, b. Ist 9th mo., 1702; ** deceased together 22d 4th mo., 
ii. Martruew, b. 3lst 10th mo., 1703; 1712.”’ 

iii. Saran, b. 11th llth mo., 1704-5; m. Barker. 

iv. ANNE, b. 17th 3d mo., 1707; m. —— Easton. 

v. Mary, b. 7th 12 mo., 1708-9; m. John Cook; m. second, —— Palmer. 
vi. Exizasers, b. 8th 9th mo., 1711; m. Preserved Fish. 

vii. Gries, b. 14th 5th mo., 1713; m. Susannah Brownell. 

viii. Marruew, b. 12th 2d mo., 1715 ; m. Hannah Talman. 

ix. Rouru, b. Ist 4th mo., 1717 ; m. —— Easton. 

x. Bengamin, b. 29th 7th mo., 1720. 

xi. Joanna, twin, b. 30th 10th mo., 1722; d. 1724. 

xii. AsicalL, twin, b. 3lst 10th mo., 1722; m. —- Brownell. 

xiii. Hannag, b. 26th 8th mo., 1726. 


8. Samuet* SLtocum (Lbenezer,? Giles,? Anthony’), born in James- 
town, Rhode Island, March 2, 1684; m. Hannah , and settled in 
his native township. He was chosen deputy to the General Assembly in 
1718 and 1743. Children: 

i. Mary, b. 12th 8th mo., 1708; d. 1708. 

ii. Hannan, b. 5th 2d mo., 1710. 

iii. Samugn, b. 9th 7th mo., 1711. 

iv. Esenezer, b. 2ist 10th mo., 1714; d. in infancy. 
v. Esenezer, b. 8th mo., 1716; m. Mary Northup. 
vi. Epwarp, b. 14th llth mo., 1717. 








* Tradition—agreeing in families widely separated for generations—says that Elephel 
Fitzgeraid was an Irish lady of high birth. Some hold that she was among the namber 
who were brought to Virginia (‘ children stolen” or “ maidens pressed”) and sold for 
wives % | eee purchasers, and that the purchase money in this instance amounted to 
about $600. 
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9. Hotper‘* Stocum (Peleg,? Giles,? Anthony*) was born in Dart- 
mouth, Mass., June 14, 1697; he m. Hannah, daughter of John and Alice 
Hull, of Jamestown, R.I.; she died in 1725; he m. second, Rebecca 
Almy, of Tiverton, R. I. He died in 1758. Children, born in Dartmouth : 


i. Atice, b. Jan. 19, 1723-4; m. Job Almy, of Newport. 


By second marriage : 
ii. Awn, b. 28th 12th mo., 1735 ; m. —— Ricketson. 
iii. Mary, b. 20th 8th mo., 1736; pub. to William Tucker. 
iv. CHRISTOPHER, b. 27th 9th mo., 1738; lived a bachelor. 
v. Pee, b. 16th 11th mo., 1740; m. 
vi. Exizapern, b. 24th 3d mo., 1742; m. Benjamin Russell. 
vii. Resecca, b. 26th 9th mo. 1743 ; m. Humphrey Smith. 
viii. Houpgr, b. 17th Ist mo., 1747-8; m. Abigail Tucker. 


10. Exrezer* Stocum (Eliezer,? Giles,? Anthony') was born Jan. 20, 
1693-4, in Dartmouth, Mass.; m. Deborah, daughter of Deliverance Smith, 
an early settler of that township. He settled in Dartmouth as a yeoman 
and trader, and died there in 1738-9, leaving a large estate. Children: 


11. i. Joun, b. Aug. 4, 1717; m. Deborah Almy. “ 
ii. Davin, b. Sept. 25,1719; d. 18th 7th mo., 1738, in Newport. 
iii. Mary, b. Sept. 29, 1721; m. Daniel Howland. 
iv. Evrezer, b. Dec. 6, 1723. 
v. Exepuet, b. Sept. 26, 1728; m. Benjamin Allen. 
vi. Humpurey, b. Feb. 18, 1729-30; m. Almy Chase. 
vii. Ann, b. March 6, 1732; m. Job Almy, Jr. 
viii. Desoran, m. Prince Howland, Dec. 27, 1752. 


11. Joun® Stocum (Eliezer,* Eliezer, Giles,? Anthony’) was born in 
Dartmouth, Mass., August 4, 1717; he m. Dec. 25, 1738, Deborah Almy, 
daughter of John and Deborah, and settled in his native township as a yeo- 
man and merchant. Children, born in Dartmouth : 


i. Jos, b. Dec. 20, 1739; remained unmarried. 

ii. Evizapern, b. Feb. 8, 1741-2; m. Elihu Russell. f 

iii. Evrazer, b. May 15, 1744; m. Anstis Vial, March 14, 1765. 

iv. Joun, b. Uct. 6, 1746; m. Rhobe Briggs. 

v. Frrzcerap, b. April 10, 1749. 

vi. Parpon, b. July 8, 1751. 

vii. Este, b. April 17, 1753. 

viii. Esenezer, b. Jan. 5, 1756; m. Sarah Wood; m. second, Mehitable 
Norton? 

ix. Exepuen, b. May 25, 1759. 

x. Jonag, b. June 26, I761. 

xi. Desoran, twin, b. Sept. 6, 1763; m. Philip Howland. 

xii. Resrcome, twin, b. Sept. 6, 1763; m. Phebe, dau. of George Allen. 





Norz.—My labors among the later generations have been so successful that the 
Slocum Genealogy will be given to the printer at an early date, to be published in 
an octavo volume. Criticisms of the sketch here printed, and references to records, 
persons — places where corrections or additions may be obtained, will be duly 
appreciated. 

P he late Horatio Slocomb, Esq., gave much time during the latter part of his 
life to collecting the genealogy of the Slocombs, and with good success, dating back 
to Simon, of Franklin, Mass. His manuscript has been placed at my disposal, it 
‘being thought best to publish all branches of the family at the same time. 
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DEDHAM AND STOUGHTON. 


Communicated by Jenem1an CoLBukrn, A.M., of Boston. 


2 gee following petitions of sundry inhabitants of the above towns 
for laying out a highway from Dedham to Stoughton, 1792, 
will be read with interest. There is this endorsement on the first 
document: “Judge Cranch, Justice Crafts, Justice Crane, Justice 
Bullard, Justice McIntosh Adams, a Committee to View the Premi- 
ses and Report whether it is convenient or necessary.” 


I. Petition or DepHamM. 


To the honorable Court of General Sessions of the Peace holden at 
Boston within & for the County of Suffolk on Tuesday the 17" day of April 
1792. 

The Subscribers beg leave to represent 


That travelling across the Country through Stoughton & Dedham is in- 
tercepted by a large body of Meadow on each side Neponset-river, And that 
a long narrow Ridge of hard land rising across said Meadow on the Stough- 
ton side to the bank of said river, nearly opposite to the end of the road 
at a place called Purgatory in Dedham, has always excited the general 
wish that such a natural causey should be converted to the obvious use it 
seems designed for, viz; A public Road, to join the End of the road afores*, 
which will facilitate intercourse between the Southeastern & Northwestern 
Country—Therefore we request a Committee may be raised & sent to effect 
the same if to your honors it shall seem expedient. 

With due resignation rest. 


John Ellis 

John Ruggles 
Timothy Whiting 
Solomon Whiting 
Lemuel Ellis 
Oliver Fisher Jun” 


James Turner 
W™ Draper 
Isaac Snell 
Israel Everett 
William Everett 
Joseph Everett 


John Ellis Jun* Joseph Lewis 
Joseph Metcalf Heman Guild 
Abner Colburn Joseph Ellis 

John Dean Joseph Weatherbee 
Ebene’ Gay Joseph Weatherbee J* 
W™ Ellis John Endicott 
David Everett Nat Ames 

Joshua Whiting Enoch Harris 
Benj® Watherby Isaac Doggett 
Tho’ Watherby Samuel Doggett J” 
Sam" Smith Cap‘ Gay 

Sam" Doggett F Miller 

Isaac Eaton Timothy Gay 

Ira Draper Timothy Gay Ju" 


Sam!’ Whiting 
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II. Petition or StoucHTon. 


To all whom it may concern whereas We the Subscribers (being Inhab- 
itants of the Town of Stoughton) Have been Informed that a Petition Has. 
Ben Presented unto the Honorable Justices of the court of General Ses- 
sions of the peace for the County of Suffolk Requesting that a Road may 
be Laid out by said court across the Fowl Meadows (so coaled) Near What 
is coaled the Long Ridge, and as said meadow is about six miles Long & 
there is No Public Road that Leeds from Dedham ‘to Stoughton Without 
Going around Either Through Milton or Sharon which is 10 or 12 miles 
We Give it as our opinion that it Would be for the Benefit of the Publick 
that a Road should be Laid out acros Said meadow over Said Long Ridge 
in Stoughton & so to Land at What is call* Eatons Shore in Dedham as 
this is Near the middle of said grate meadows & is much the Narrowest 
place in said meadow of any: and is Nearest the centre of Each Town of 
any place where a Road can be Had & if this Road should be Laid out 
& Established it will shorten the Way from the centre of said Towns of 
Dedham and Stoughton Just about one Half. 

Stoughton June 25" 1792. / 


Roger Billing Fisher Kingsley 
Charles Fenno Nathaniel Fisher 
Sam! Capen W™ Crane 
Abel Puffer Ezekiel Fisher Ju" ~ 
Samuel Tucker Jr W™ Shepard 
Frank Petingill Joseph Smith 3¢ 
. Simeon Tucker Abner Crane 
Benj" Tucker Henry Baily 
Elijah Fenno Jabin Fisher 
Daniel Tucker : Nathan Crane 
John Tucker Elijah Crane 
Edward Downs Lewis Chandler 
Lemuel Fisher Nathan Gill 
Laban Lewis W. M. Kendry 
Geor® Billing Abijah Upham 
John Pauts Dudley Bailey 
Elijah Dunbar David Hartwell 
Joseph Bemis Luther May 
Elijah Gill Sam! Blackmor’* 
Abel Wentworth 





DIARIES OF SAMUEL THOMPSON, ESQ., WOBURN, MASS. 
Communicated by W1L.1Am R. Currer, Esq., of Lexington, Mass. ° 

HE town of Woburn has a rich mine of information in the papers 

and manuscripts of Samuel Thompson, Esq., who died August 17, 

1820, aged 89. This gentleman was much employed in his day on impor- 

tant town business, being also a justice of the peace, a parish clerk, deacon 
of the church, representative in the legislature, surveyor of land, ete. ete. 

In these remains, as would naturally be expectéd, are found the record 
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of the marriages, deaths and births of his own immediate family, the deaths 
of his parents, and the statement of his marriages to the three wives whom 
he survived. The writer was own cousin to the father of Sir Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, and in 1758 went to Lake George in an expe- 
dition against Canada, and from a sergeant became a lieutenant before his 
return. 

He records a number of remarkable incidents from the year 1755 to 
1774. For instance: Captain Codman, of Charlestown, fatally poisoned 
by his negro servants, 1755; a great earthquake the same year. A violent 
wind, 1761. Deacon John Wright hanged himself, 1763. Henry Reed’s 
wife burned to death, 1768; a strange event. Benjamin Brooks killed 
while felling a tree, 1769.* A remarkable storm, 1770, the tide forced in 
to a high extent. Two remarkable freshets, 1771. Moses Noyes injured 
Peter Alexander in a scuffle, 1771, who being infirm at the time soon after 
died. Noyes was tried, but the jurors found that Alexander died a natural 
death. Twenty persons in Woburn were frozen one very cold day in 1773. 
The raising of the meeting-house in Wilton, where a beam suddenly broke, 
and fifty or more persons at work on the frame fell, killing several and 
wounding others, is also alluded to. 

In 1774 Thomas Jones, the pastor of the Woburn Second Church (now 
in Burlington), was taken with a paralytic fit in the pulpit, and died on the 
same day. In 1777 he records, under date of August 15, that a hurricane 
tore off about all the roof of the Woburn Second Parish meeting-house, and 
destroyed parts of other buildings, with Joshua Jones’s barns. A great 
many apple trees were blown down, many large and strong trees were 
turned up by the roots, and almost all the limbs blown off some, their naked 
trunks left standing, five or seven, eight or ten feet high. The devastation 
reached two or three miles in length. 

On June 28, 1764, the writer’s house was raised, and in April or May, 
1765, he set two elms and one buttonwood before the door; another tree 
was also set there a few years later. These four trees stood many years. 

He took part with the Woburn men in the “ Concord Fight,” on Wed- 
nesday, April 19, 1775, and has left a carefully written statement of his 
doings on that eventful day. According to this account the town was alarm- 
ed by the news of the regulars’ march at two or three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and many parties from this and adjacent towns were on their march 
towards Concord before sunrise. 

The Woburn people, who arrived early, retired before the troops to 
Lincoln. Some fired on the enemy from the Bedford road, just out of 
Concord, where occurred a slight skirmish. The Woburn party placed 
themselves behind trees and walls on each side of the road where the ene- 
my would approach, and when they came up poured upon the troops a gen- 
eral fire, which was participated in by each force. The roadway being full 
of the regulars, the intenseness of the fire greatly annoyed them. The 
walls, however, on each side of the road, were somewhat of a safeguard to 
thenf, as they stooped down to avoid the fire as they ran by, but, uotwith- 
standing, many of them were struck at this point. 

The Americans had three killed in this particular skirmish, one of whom 
was Daniel Thompson, of Woburn, brother of the writer, and “ who be- 
haved very valiantly.” 

The Woburn men distinguished themselves in this engagement with 
much valor. When they engaged the enemy it was thought they had not 


* See RecisTer, xxix. 156. 
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more than one third as many men as the regulars had. The writer says he 
shot about ten rods at them near ten times, and thought he killed or wound- 
ed several. .When their rear had gone by, he went where he shot, and 
three or four were dead very near that spot. He got one of their guns and 
some small plunder. 

After this the Americans ran up and fired on the rear of the regulars, as 
they were marching rapidly along, and from every place where the land 
and turns in the road would give our men an advantage, the troops were 
thus pursued to Lexington. 

The writer followed on to the point where they burned the houses in 
Lexington, and shot several times more. He then returned home, being 
much fatigued. 

He chronicles several incidents connected with the siege of Boston, the 
fight at Noddle’s Island, Bunker Hill battle, the coming of Washington, ete. 
Samuel Russell, of Woburn, son of Jesse, was wounded in the shoulder at 
the fight in Charlestown, June 17, 1775, and brought home and died of his 
wounds and a fever. Nathaniel Kendall died of injuries inflicted by Ben- 
jamin Edgell’s stallion, 1775. Samuel Thompson, eldest son of the writer, 
a lieutenant in the Revolutionary army, died at New York, aged 22, in 
1776. 

An account of the Dark Day, May 19, 1780, is a plain and interesting 
statement of that remarkable occurrence. It began to grow dark between 
nine and ten o'clock in the forenoon, and the darkness increased by degrees 
till after twelve, when it was darker than usual on a starlight night. Can- 
dies were lighted at mid-day, and the people were astonished and affrighted, 
calling to mind passages of sacred writ, namely, the sun shall go down at 
noon ; the sun, his shining shall be clothed with sackcloth. The darkness 
departed gradually, and the natural day revisited the earth about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

1782. Diarist journeyed to Packersfield (now Nelson), N. H. Some 
Sundays no meeting. Candidates for pastor of First Parish preach dur- 
ing 1782, 1783, 1784. 

1783. Diarist gone twenty-six days to Flintstown. 

1784. Diarist journeyed to New Haven, Connecticut—interesting de- 
tails—and this year surveyed Meeting-House Hill. 

1785. Samuel Sargeant ordained at Woburn. Great stir about small- 
pox. Diarist fell from his horse and hurt himself. 

1786. Riots stop Northampton, Worcester and Concord courts. 

1787. Troops collect and march to Worcester. 

1788. Diarist mentions a training of the West Company, one of the 
military companies of Woburn. Rev. Mr. Sargeant’s house was on fire on 
the Sabbath. Convention for considering the Constitution of the United 
States met at Boston. A regimental muster occurred in Woburn. 

1789. William Tay had his thigh broken, and was otherwise bruised by 
Jonathan Kendall’s shed blowing down. General Washington visited: 
Boston, Connecticut and New Hampshire. At Boston more than twenty 
thousand people collected on the occasion. The influenza prevails, 1789, 
1790, and many aged persons die. 

1790. Cyrus Baldwin drowned at Dunstable was brought to Woburn 
and buried. Dr. Franklin died at Philadelphia. 

1791. Diarist and wife journey in the winter to Concord, N. H.; a good. 
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sleigh road from Boston to Cohoos. A strange malady, a swelling over the 
eye and then of other parts of the head and throat, occurred this ‘year. 

1792. Diarist views roads and lays out same in Middlesex County, etc. 
Luther Simonds, whose father’s wife had been killed by the kick of a horse 
in 1783, was found dead under a log that rolled on him at his sawmill in 
1792. The small-pox prevailed and inoculation was permitted in Woburn 
and other towns. 

1793. Benjamin Edgell, Jr., died suddenly at a ball. Independence 
day was celebrated by about eighty Woburn inhabitants and a number of 
other gentlemen. A singing exhibition and lecture occurred this year. 
Diarist surveyed Medford River and Pond, the Symmes and Richardson 
Rivers, and to Wilmington and Billerica, for the newly chartered Middle- 
sex Canal. Diarist also surveyed in this year for the Hon. Elbridge Gerry, 
afterward vice-president of the United States. 

1794. Diarist again hurt by his horse—this time in left leg. This year 
he saw a LION in Boston [the capitals are his]. Lightning struck Bar- 
tholomew Richardson’s house, and hurt his daughter Phebe. A new bury- 
ing-place was provided in the First Parish of Woburn, and the Baptists 
met at their new meeting-house the first time. 

1795. Diarist makes plans of several towns, Woburn included. 

1796. Diarist’s grandson was hurt by the kick of a horse on the head. 
The schoolhouse was on fire, but was put out soon. On July 4, the Diarist 
raised a spire-vane or weathercock—Jndep endence declared twenty years past. 
On his way home from Concord, N. H., with his wife, liis chaise was 
overturned. 

1797. Benjamin Simonds’s house was burned down. 

1798. The yellow fever prevailed in Boston and other places. Diarist 
had a wen cut out. This year there was a school exhibition, and Mr. 
Smith was installed over the Baptists. 

1799. Brigade officers met at A. Thompson’s—brother of the Diarist. 
A hearing occurred on the floor of the new State House about dividing the 
town of Woburn, and Mr. Sargeant preached his farewell sermon. 

1800. Diarist had his sleigh painted, and worked on the census. Jan. 
16, Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, addressed the people of Woburn on occa- 
sion of the public services of the town on the death of General Washing- 
ton. Feb. 22, Mr. Oliver, then preaching in the town, delivered a funeral 
sermon on Washington. 

1801. Jacob Eames’s house was struck by lightning. 

1802. Diarist fell on a large knife he had in his pocket, and the blade 
entered near his hip and went into his flesh five inches toward the back- 
bone. A boat and a large raft were afloat on the Middlesex Canal, at Wil- 
mington, and on July 5 two or three hundred people sailed on the canal. 

1803.. A muster of five companies, one of them of horse, on Diarist’s 
and Colonel Baldwin’s lands at “ New Bridge.” 

1804. Channing preached in Woburn one Sabbath. Joseph Chickering 
was ordained. Twenty persons offered themselves to the church. “ 

1806. Diarist viewed almshouse and was hurt by a fall. 

1807. Diarist went to Boston to purchase books for library, founded 
1789. Esquire Clapp’s house (July 14) was raised and fell, killing three 
and wounding twenty or more persons. On the day following were three 
burials, all of victims of this disaster, viz., John Lyman, Samuel Wright 
and Joshua Richardson. Five days later (July 19) Nathan Parker died 
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of wounds from his fall off the frame.* This year Diarist was very sick 
and had Doctor Plympton. His wife was also sick. 

1808. Probate court holden in Woburn, and the Woburn meeting-house 
burned to the ground at eleven o’clock at night; thought to be purposely 
done. Mr. Chickering preached in the school-house after the meeting- 
house was burned. The town voted to set the next meeting-house where 
the school-house stood. The timber for the new meeting-house soon ar- 
rived in the canal, from New Hampshire, and was drawn to the training 
field. A general muster in Woburn on Benjamin Wyman’s plain. 

1809. Litigation about the town common land. The new Woburn 
meeting-house was dedicated—ministers and people of adjacent towns at- 
tending and assisting, all parts of the service being performed decently and 
in order. 

1810. Probate court again held in Woburn. 

1811. A deep snow, drifts ten feet deep; sun not seen for ten days in 
February. 

1812. Town meeting at Captain Wade’s. A general muster in Wo- 
burn. Diarist eighty-one years old. 

1813. Diarist read Genesis. 

The manuscripts give an account of the weather covering the last thirty- 
two years, state who preached each Sabbath, and preserve a list of the 
deaths and burials in the town, which has been already, as to deaths, incor- 
porated into the copied town records prepared by the late Rev. Samuel 
Sewall. With them are also preserved copies of orations by the writer, 
and papers relating to other affairs, private cash accounts, etc. 





THE YOUNGMAN FAMILY. 
By Davip Youneman, M.D., Boston, Mass. 


HE name of Youngman occurs so seldom in our biographical records, 
as a surname, that a brief sketch of some of the families who have 
lived in New England during the last two hundred years, is here given ; 
hoping it may interest the descendants and also prove an incentive to the 
lovers of genealogical research to furnish further information. 
It is not known when the first of the name came to this country. It was 
a tradition in the family that the first settler was a Scotch sea-captain, who 
came over in early colonial times. The name has appeared occasionally in 
England, Germany and the United States for many years. 
Allibone, in his Dictionary of Authors, speaks of William Youngman, 
who was the author of “Truth and Excellence of the Christian Revelation 
Demonstrated,” a 12mo. volume, published in London in 1834; and the 


* The following account appeared in the Columbian Centinel, Boston, July 18, 1807: 

* Melancholy Accident.—On Tuesday last [14th instant] the frame of a house belongi 
to Major Clap of Woburn, was raised, and when nearly completed, the whole fell, an 
killed two persons immediately on the spot—one died the night following; sixteen were 
wounded, some it is feared mortally. The persons killed were Messrs. Samuel Wright, 
Joshua Richardson and John Lyman.” 

Nathan Parker died of his wounds, Sunday, aa 19, the day after the ——_ of the 
above account. Long inscriptions on the stones of Parker, Wright and Richardson, in the 
Woburn second burying ground, state their deaths were caused by the fall of a house frame. 
The owner of the house was Jeremiah Clapp, who died Noy. 11, 1817, aged 55. 
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author of a memoir of Alexander Cruden, published in the unabridged edi- 
tion of his Concordance. To what family he belonged, I know not. 

Allen’s Biographical Dictionary gives John George Youngman, a Mora- 
vian missionary, first employed among the Mohegans in Connecticut, and 
afterwards among the Delawares on the Susquehanna and in the western 
country. He died at Bethlehem, Conn., July, 1808, at the age of 87. He 
may have been a descendant of Francis, noticed hereafter. 

A few years ago, Peter Youngman was living in East Boston, but was 
born in Germany, and knew nothing of his ancestors. 

One hundred years ago several families of this name were living in Boston 
and vicinity ; but after the Revolutionary war they all disappeared except 
one family. Only one family now resides in Massachusetts. 

A few of the name appear in the New York city directory, who can be 
traced to their ancestor in Vermont. 

The first of the name known in New England from whom a direct line- 
age can be traced, was 


1. Francis' YouNGMAN, whose marriage to Anna Heath, December 2, 
1684, is recorded in Roxbury, Mass. (now a part of Boston), where he died 
in 1712. His children, born in Roxbury, were: 

i. JonarTuan, b. Oct. 9, 1686. 
ii. Cornetivs, b. Sept. 1, 1688; m. Mary Story 
2. iii. Exsenezer, b. “¥ 2, 1690 ; m. Mercy jena, Jan. 8, 1713. 
iv. Anna, b. Dec. 1, 1695. 
vy. Exizapera, b. bag 7, 1698; m. John Crafts. 
vi. Saran, b. May 4, 1701; m. William Ames. 


2. Esenezer® Youneman (Francis'), by wife Mercy Jones, had child- 

ren born in Boston : 
i, Epenzzer, b. Jan. 1, 1714. 
ii. Mercy, b. Nov. 2, 1716 ; m. Samuel ergy 
iii. Susan, b. Oct. 14, 1718; m. Edward Chase. 
iv. Cornettvs, b. Aug. 10, 1720. 
v. Saran, b. Feb. 13, 1722. 

3. vi. Nicuotas, b. Oct. 18, 1723; m. Ma Wright. 

vii. Tuomas, b. June, 1725 ; m. Susan Waters. 
viii. Joun, b. July, 1726; m. Mary Darling. 

No trace of the descendants of this family can be found except those of 
Nicholas. The presumption is that Ebenezer and Cornelius died without 
issue, and Thomas and John, if they had families, left the country at the 
evacuation of Boston, March, 1776. 


8. Nicnortas® Youneman (Lbenezer,? Francis’), the remaining son, 
born in Boston, Oct. 18, 1723; m. Mary Wright, born in 1724. She died 
in Hollis, N. H., Jan. 10, 1802. He m. second w. Lydia Hobart, Sept. 16, 
1805. He died in Hollis, Sept. 24, 1814, aged 91. 

He learned the trade of a weaver, but afterwards engaged in agriculture. 
When he left Boston is uncertain, but he finally settled in Old Dunstable, 
N. H., in the westerly portion that was set off to Hollis in 1773, as his 
name appears in a petition in 1756 for that object. 

He had eight children, the dates of the births of only three of whom can 
be ascertained. The following are their names in their supposed order, 
with a brief notice of each : 

i. Expenezer, the eldest, enlisted in Capt. Reuben Dow’s Hoeapy e of 
minute-men at Hollis, April 19, 1775, afterwards in Capt. Moor’s 
company, and was killed at the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 
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ii. Mary, m. Joseph French, Feb. 1, 1771, who served eight months in 
the Revolutionary war. 

iii. Jou, enlisted in 1776, for six months; was in the e ition against 
Canada ; in 1777 enlisted for three years ; was with his brother Tho- 
mas in the battle of Saratoga, at the surrender of Burgoyne, and in 
the campaigns in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and at the battle of 
Monmouth, where the Ist N. H. Regiment, including the Hollis 
soldiers, behaved with such gallantry as to receive the particular 
oe of Gen. Washington. He was at Valley Forge during 
that winter of privation and suffering in 1777-8. In 1780 he — 
enlisted for the remainder of the war. After its close he settled in 
Washington, Vt. Some of his descendants are now living in New 
York city. 

iv. Tuxomas, enlisted in 1776 for one year, and again in ’77 for three years ; 
served with his brother John in the battles already mentioned. En- 
listed in 1780 for six months. Married Thirza Honey, and finally 
settled in Washington, Vt. 

v. Rugopa, b. March 4, 1756; m. Simeon Blood, who served three 
years in the war, and was in some hard fought battles. 

4. vi. Japez, b. March, 1764. Enlisted in 1782 for the remainder of the 
war, and was the last soldier of the Hollis quota. 

vii. SrepHen, b. 1766; m. Abigail Brown, June 16, 1786; d. in Hollis, 
Dec. 6, 1815. 

viii. Hannan, m. David Shearer. 


Thus it appears that Nicholas Youngman’s family did excellent service 
in the Revolutionary war. He himself enlisted in 1776, at the age of 53, 
for six months, and went with his son John in the expedition against Ti- 
conderoga. His eldest son gave his life for his country ; and all his sons, 
except the youngest, and all his sons-in-law, served from six months to four 
years each; making a combined service, for the whole family, of about 
eighteen years. 


4. Jasez* Youneman (Nicholas,’ Ebenezer,’ Francis’), born in Hollis, 
N. H., March, 1764. Served the last year in the Revolutionary war; m. 
March 24, 1785, Susannah Powers, born in Dunstable, N. H., August 28, 
1768. Lived in Hollis till about 1798, when he removed to Lempster, 
N. H., where he died,.April 30, 1839, age 75. His wife died within three 
days after, May 3, 1839. They had: 


i. Jasez, b. in Hollis, June 26, 1786; m. Emma Baldwin, of Antrim, 
N.H. He settled in Wilmot, N. H., and became quite an inde- 
pendent farmer; held several offices of trust, and for several years 
represented his town in the state legislature ; died Oct. sees 9 76. 

ii. Noaun, b. in H. Sept. 14, 1788; m. Sally Field, of Peterboro’, N. H. 
Settled in Lempster; was a prosperous farmer ; died Aug. 20, 1868, 


age 80. 

iii. Davip, b. in H. Dec. 19, 1790; m. March 7, 1816, Ruth Field, of 
Peterboro’, b. April3, 1796. She died Sept. 5, 1817. He lived several 
years in P. engaged in tanning and currying; removed to Frank- 
lin, Tenn., in 1822, where he still lives at the age of 89. 

His son, David* Youngman, M.D., the writer of this article, was 
born in Peterboro’, N. H., Aug. 26, 1817, grad. at Dartmouth Coll. 
in 1839, and in the medical department in 1846. Settled in South 
Woburn, Mass. (now Winchester), where he held several important 
town offices ; removed to Boston in 1856, where he still resides in 
the practice of his profession. He m. Aug. 1, 1842, Mary Ann 
Stone, of Hartford, Vt. ; has three children living in Boston. 

iv. Susannag, b. March 18, 1793; m. Benjamin Reed, an independent 
farmer ; lived in Lempster and Newport, N. H. She died Jan. 1, 


1834. 
Hawnnag, b. April 4, 1795; d. Oct. 1796. 
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vi. Lucy, b. Aug. 28, 1797; m. Thomas Caulkins, of Lempster ; is still 


living. 

vii. SrerHen, b. in Lempster, Aug. 29, 1799; m. Sarah Eaton. Settled in 
St. Albans, Me. ; is a tanner. Has held several important offices. 
Is still living. 

viii. Naraan, b. in L. Jan. 1801; graduated in medicine at Dartmouth 
in 1832 ; settled in Joliet, Ill. ; m. Lorinda Wooster. Is still living. 

ix. Wuwtarp, b. April, 1804; m. Jane Little, of Peterboro’ ; died in P. 
Dec. 1, 1833. 

x. Hawnnag, b. April 13, 1806; m. Clement Spalding; d. 1866. 

xi. Axpen, b. March 19, 1808; m. Judith Adams; is a farmer, still liy- 
ing in Lempster. 

xii. Mary, b. March 6, 1810; m. Daniel Miner; d. July 12, 1845. 





CENSUS OF BRISTOL IN PLYMOUTH COLONY, NOW IN 
RHODE ISLAND, 1689. 
Communicated by GzorGz T. Parnz, Esq., of Providence, R. I. 
a list is copied from the original records of the “ Church of 
Christ in Bristol,” which was afterwards called the Catholic 
Congregational Church. In 1869 it was incorporated as the First 
Congregational Church in Bristol. 


1688-9. 


Feb. 11. All the Families in New Bristol and children and servants. 
Wife. Children. Servants. 


Mr Saffin . . . . ° 1 0 8 
G Lewis , ‘ a . 1 6 0 
G Martin ; . ; ° ; 1 6 0 
G Penfield . ° 1 5 0 
Jeremiah Finny . ; . 1 1 0 
Joshua Finney : ° ° 1 0 0 
Robert Dutch ° ° . ° 1 3 0 
SolomonG hae : ° 1 3 1 
Robert Taft . Seely Bede ae 1 5 0 
-Nathaniel Bosworth : ° . 1 2 0 
Tommy & Edward grandch. . 2 0 
Bellamy Bosworth . Ki . 1 2 0 
Benjamin Fenner... ok ae 2gr 0 
Bowman : : . . 1 2 0 
David Cary . ° e ° . 1 1 0 
John Cary . . ° ° . 1 7 0 
Nicholas Mead . ° ; 1 6 0 
Hugh Woodbury 1 5 0 
Anthony Fry : . : . 1 7 0 
Cap. Sam Woodbry . : , ; 1 2 2 
Eliaship Adams ° : ° 0 0 0 
Nathaniel Paine ° ‘ ° 1 4 2 
John Rogers . ° . . . 1 3 1 
William Hedge Se ee : 1 3 0 
Widow Walley $5228 int BQ 1 0 
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Wife. Children. Servants. 
Nathaniel Reynolds ° . . 1 
Jeremy Osborn ° ° : . 1 
Major Wally . ° ° : 1 
Stephen Bucklin . . . . 1 
John Walkley “8 : : 1 
Jabez Howland ; . ° . 1 
Simon Davis ° ° ° 1 
William Brutton . : ° ° 1 
Thomas Bles go ‘ . . 1 
Joseph Sardy ‘ ‘ , . 1 
Sam Smith : , , ‘ 1 
Sam. Cobbett ‘ ° 1 
Watching Atherton . ° ° ; 1 
Cap. Nath' Byfield . . . . 1 1 


John Wilson ° 

Cap. Benjamin Church 

Timothy Ingraham 

Capt Nathan Hayman. . . 
Capt Timothy Clark . ‘ . 
William Hoar ‘ . . : 
Joseph Bastor ° 

Ben. Ingle ° ° : 

James Burrough 


Smith mason . ‘ . . 
Dan Langdon . ‘ ° 
Thomas Doggett . ° . . 
Sam Gallop , ‘ ; ; 
Edmund Ranger. ; : : 
James Buzzell , . . . 


John Gladwin , 
Peter Papillion . 
G White younger . ; 


Thomas Walker - 2 ‘ . 
John Smith ‘ ‘ 5 F 
Uzal Wardel " ‘ mn 
Jabez Goram Es ‘ ° 
G Denis ; 
G White q ‘ é : 
G. Corpe ° ‘ . . 
G Brown ; 4 3 
Pumpmaker : ° 


William Throop 
his Son in law 

Joseph Landen ° 
G Row ‘ ae rhe 
G Hampden: ° ° : 


70 families 421 souls 


Jacob Mason 1 more 
Zachary Cary 1 more 
423 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS FROM THE RECORDS 
OF THE ANCIENT TOWN OF DARTMOUTH, MASS. 


Transcribed for the Recister by the late James B. Conepon, Esq., of New Bedford. 


[Continued from page 198.] 
BIRTHS. 


Soule, Ealce, d. of William 
« Samuel, s.of “ 
“és Jonathan,s. of “ 
“ Deborah, d.of “ 


Tripp, Constant, s. of David & Rebecca 
“ 


Thomas, s.of “ 
Soule, Joseph, 
“ 


s. of Jacob & Rebecca 


Feb. 15, 1705 * 


June 26, 1708 
Dec. 15, 1710 
Feb. 1, 1712-13 
May 25, 1721 
May 19, 1734 
Feb. 16, 1710-11 


Elizabeth, d. of Nov. 14, 1712 

« Oliver, ta ¢ “6 Sept. 7, 1714 

« Rebecca, d.of “ “ Dec. 18, 1715 
“ Nathaniel, s.of “ “ Jan. 23, 1717-18 
“6 Benjamin, s.of 6 Nov. 18, 1719 

« Rosamond, d.of “ “6 July 28, 1723 

« Stephen, .of « “ Jan. 1, 1726-7 

“ Isaac, of Nathaniel & Jane Aug. 22, 1742 
Smith, Abner, of George (George’s son) & Phebe Sept. 19, 1767 
“ Ruth, of * 4 Feb. 20, 1769 


8 
8. 
8. 
d. 
« Robe, d.of « 
“ ex? d. of Judah 
6s Susannah, d.of “ 
& Richard, s.of “ 
6 William, s.of “ 
“ Miribah, d.of “ 
“ Michael, s.of “ 
Taber, Eleanor, d. of William 
Wood, Mary, d. 
« Rebecca, d.of “ 
“ Mulborough, s. of “ 


“ Osman, _ s. of Luthan & Susannah 


“ Sarah, d.of « 


Howland, Abagail, d. of Benjamin 


Benjamin, s. of “ 


of Luthan & Sarah 


6 Isaac, 8s. of “ 
“ Desire, d. of “ 
« Barnabas, s. of “ 
« Lydia, d. of “ 
Mosher, John, s. of tne parents given 
“ Hannah, d. of same 


“ Obadiah, s. of John & Hannah 


« Diana, d. of 
. Abigail, d. of 
* Peace, d. of 


“ 


“ “cc 
6é “ 


[To be continued.] 


“ Dec. 2, 1770 
3 mo. 1697 

12 mo. 28, 1699 

8 mo. 7, 1702 
8 mo. 10, 1705 
7 mo. 5, 1706 

12 mo. 26, 1708-9 
Jan. 24, 1752 

. Oct. 2, 176 

May 13, 17 

Feb. 25, 176 
Sept. 12, 1775 
May 15, 1776 
Nov. 30, 1686 
Nov. 30, 1688 
Jan. 1694 
Aug. 20, 1696 
Sept. 16, 1699 
Oct. 8, 1701 
1 mo. 12, 1703 


1 mo. 13, 1712 * 


10 mo. 1, 1734 

11 mo. 1, 1733-4 
12 mo. 21, 1735-6 
1 mo. 12, 1738 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Nores 


Ricnarp Leaper—Lynn, 1645, superintendent of the iron works. Tried copper 
mining on Endicott’s farm at Salem, but met with ill success, and in 1650 went to 
Berwick, where he had presented to him the exclusive use of Little River to erect 
mills, and wasa magistrate. (Savage, iii. 68.) Perhaps 1 can add a few facts 
relative to this person, which may interest some genealogist. He was an active 
opponent of the Massachusetts Bay authorities when they extended their jurisdic- 
tion into the province of Maine, 1652, and was sent as an agent to England to bear 
the appeal of the Godfrey government to Parliament. While in London he sold 
one gars of his mill privileges to John Becx & Co. In 1656 he speaks of *‘ my 
Brother Richard Cutt.’’ Administration on his estate and that of his brother George 
Leader of Kittery, was granted April 6, 1720, *‘ to his only child Mr* Anna Clark 
and Sarah Clark on of his granddaughters.”? Mrs. Sarah Clark was a widow living 
in Portsmouth at that date, and declared that she was the ‘* Neece and nearest Rela- 
tion of Mt George Leader,’’ as well as the ‘* only surviving child .... of Mr. Rich- 
ard Leader.”’ Cuartes E. Banxs, M.D 

U. S. Marine Hospital, San Francisco, Cal. 





Brooxs—Parker.—In 1652 John Alcoke of Agamenticus was the executor of the 
last will and testament of Thomas Brooks, alias Basil Parker of the same town. 
(York Co. Court Records.) C. E. Banks, M.D. 





Ricuarp Srocxtron.—Under the Boston Article, 30 Jan., 1777, ‘‘ The Hon. Rich- 
ard Stockton, Esq., one of the Delegates from the State of New Jersey, in the Con- 
tinental Congress, being indisposed at his seat at Princeton, when the enemy en- 
tered that place, unhappily fell into their hands. Knowing his rank and character, 
they treated him with the greatest barbarity, driving him on foot through rivers 
and creeks with the greatest precipitation, parts the Raritan, which at low water is 
fordable to Amboy, where we hear he lies dangerously ill.’’— Stiles’s MS. Diary, 
7; 61, Feb. 8, 1777. J. L. 8. 





Ezra Stites.—Jany 1, 1777, Mr. B. ‘ visited me hereat Dighton where the provi- 
dence of God has cast me & my family in the present tumultuous state of public 
affairs.’’—(His Diary, 7; 1.) 

Jan. 1,1777. ‘‘I begin the Bible again in my daily private reading, keeping be- 
fore me the Hebrew oan the Chaldee Targum of the O. T. with the Commentaries 
of Aben Ezra, Salomoh Ishaaki, &c. in collateral columns. The 19th Sept. last I 
began the Syriac N. Test. & intend to proceed also in this daily in my private read- 
ing of a daily portion both of Old & New Testament. This day I began the Acts 
of the Apostles in course.””—(Tb. 7 ; 4.) , 

Feb. 10, 1777. ‘‘ This day is 20 years since I was married to my dear wife now 
with God.”’—(Ib. 66.) t 

March 11, 1777. ‘* This day my son Ezra is et. 18.’"-—(Ib. 7; 155.) 

March 14, 1777. ‘* This day my family have been a twelvemonth in Dighton. 
The people here give me £60 a year, house, & wood.’’—(Ib. 7; 170.) 

Preached farewell Sermon at Dighton, May 17,1777. (Ib. 7; 230.) Left Digh- 
ton May 22. 

May So, 1777. Yesterday two years ago my wife died.—Sviles's MS. Diary. 

J. L. 8. 





Sotprers rrom CANTERBURY, C'T., WHO DIED IN THE FrENcH AND INDIAN War, 1754 
-60.—The deaths are quoted from the Town Records. 

In Aug. 1755, a reg’t was raised in eastern Conn., to assist in the reduction of 
Crown Point. Each Windham Co. town was ordered to furnish its proportion of 
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men. The regiment at once joined the forces at Lake George, and did good service 
during the remainder of the campaign. 

** Amos Fasset d. in the camp at Lake George.”’ 

** John Searle d. in battle at Lake George, Sept. 8, 1755.”’ 

** Ebenezer Smith d. in the army at Lake George, Sept. 8, 1755.”’ 

‘* Hezekiah Buswell d. in camp at Lake George, Nov. 3, 1755.”’ 

** Thomas Stevens d. in Camp at Fort George.” 

** Jesse, son of John and Sarah Pike, d. in Camp at Fort George, Nov. 23, 1755."” 

* Elisha, son of Solomon & Priscilla Pain, d. at Albany (N. Y.), Nov. 27, 1755.”" 

** James Hide d. in the Camp at Fort George, Sept. 13, 1756.” 

** Jabez Hide, d. at Green Bush, Sept. 23, 1758.’ 

Many suffered the horrors of captivity. ‘‘ Frederick Curtis of Canterbury en- 
listed under Col. Eleazer Fitch. 230 men, Sept. 10, 1759, went under Rogers (the 
noted Captain of Rangers), on an expedition to Indiantown, St. Francis; arrived 
Oct. 1, beset the town, cut off the inhabitants, laid all in ashes and for safety on 
return divided into parties of eight. Enfeebled by travel, and five days destitute of 
provisions, save mushrooms and beech leaves, sat down to rest and were surprised by 
a party of Indians who had followed us, and were taken prisoners. Were stripped 
and bound and tied to trees. One Bullard, was stabbed with a knife and killed ; 
Hewett and Francis escaped, and the rest were carried back in canoes to St. Fran- 
cis. Never saw his companions again except Jones. Those that got there before 
him were killed. The Indians demanded he should be killed outright, but his In- 
dian master delayed till morning. During the night with the aid of a Dutch pri- 
soner, he prevailed on an Indian to carry him off in a canoe and delivered himself a 
prisoner to the French. After suffering in a prison-ship till June 15, he came with 
a flag to Montreal and was exchanged. The Indians took his gun and blankets, and 
his clothes were scattered, lost and spoiled.”’ J. Q. Apams. 

Natick, Kent Co., R. I. 





Earty Emicration rrom Massacuuserts to Dretaware.—In the Massachusetts 
Archives, Book 113, fol. 609, will be found a petition of the village of Monomoy to 
have a release from ‘* being impressed into Remote service ”’ on account of the pre- 
sence of a French privateer ; and to remove the Province tax because ‘ twenty three 
rateable men ’’ and their families have lately gone toa place named Duck Creek in 
Pennsylvania. It is signed by Joseph Harding 

Captain of the Village, - 
Tho* Nickerson, 
Hugh Stuard. 
Ebent Hawes 


Ensin William Nickerson, § Select 


William Nickerson, Men. 
Monomoy, June 27, 1711 Thomas Atkins 
_ Town Clerk. 


The present town of Smyrna in the state of Delaware was the then Duck Creek, 
and there are several names now in Kent Co., Delaware, corresponding to family 
names of Chatham (Monomoy) Mass., viz., Nickerson, Cahoon, Cock, Cummings, &c. 

Boston. Taomas Suyru. 





Tue Lenox Lrsrary.—At a regular He fg the Trustees of the Lenox Library, 
held at the Library on Thursday, April 1, 1880, the following memorial notice was 
ordered to be entered on the minutes, and a copy to be furnished to the Press for 
ublication : 

PM James Lenox, Founder of the Lenox Library and First President of its Board 
of Trustees, died at home in his native city of New York, on the seventeenth day of 
February, 1880, in the eightieth te of his age. 

‘* His surviving associates in the Board record this event with a personal sorrow 


that is only mitigated by their abiding sense of the completeness of his life, and the 
rfection of his life’s work. Of the character and incidents of his career, his own 
invincible modesty has made it well nigh impossible to speak ; but as his name will 
be honored through generations to come, History will carefully gather and preserve 
the memorials of his good works among her choicest examples of wisdom and virtuw. 
** Of gentle birth and life, his education was appropriate to his station and iu- 


a? 











a? 
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heritance. It was enlarged by rare opportunities of ie travel, with wide and 
manifold experience and observation of men and things. In every relation of life 
his influence was that of a genuine Christian gentleman, inspired by the sense of 
duty, and governed by the obligations of justice. Bred in the ancestral home- 
school of absolute Christian Faith, his whole life was devoted to the exercise of 
Christian Charity, and his death was in the triumph of Christian Hope. 

‘¢ The visible monuments of his liberality, substantial and impressive as they are, 
undoubtedly bear small proportion to those widely-scattered and generous _benefac- 
tions which have made glad the hearts of many in many lands, as thoee silent tides 
of benevolence have quietly flowed into many waste and desert places, of whose 
metes and bounds there is no earthly record. 

‘* This Library is the lasting monument of his devotion to History, Literature 
and Art. Its rich collections are literally ener memorials of his loving and 
faithful labors in those perennial fields of noblest culture. It was the charm of his 

outh, the delight of his manhood, the comfort of his age ; and, as he has given it 

is name, it will be the glory of his memory hereafter. Of all his public works, it 
is the noblest and most conspicuous, which he has entrusted to our watchful care 
and guardianship. In its charter and establishment he has clearly indicated the 
principles which should govern its administration ; and the fidelity with which his 
trusts continue to be secured and protected will prove the permanent measure of its 
value.”’ Extract from the Minutes : 

Grorce H. Moors, Secretary. 





Barr.—(RecistEr, xxxiv. 48, 127, 205).—Mr. Sargent, in the April number of the 
RecisTer, mentions the names of two daughters of Christopher Batt, viz., Ann and 
Jane, and states that Ann married Edmund Angier. I find that Jane married, 
April 3, 1661, Dr. Peter Tappan, son of Abraham Tappan, an early settler at New- 


' bury. Ann Batt was second wife of Edmund Angier, and was married June 12, 


1657. 

Edmund Angier’s first wife was Ruth Ames, daughter of the celebrated William 
Ames, D.D., who graduated B.A. in Christ Church Ccllege, Cambridge, Eng., and 
was widely distinguished as professor of theology at Franequer, Holland, where he 
died, 1683, in his 57th year. Ruth (Ames) Angier died July 3, 1656. Ann Batt 
was also an ancestress of mine. J. R. Rowtans. 

Lawrence, Mass. 


QUERIES. 


Joanna Butier.—Information is desired about her. It is known that she was a 
daughter of Henry and Martha Tucker, of Dartmouth, Mass., and a sister of John 
Tucker, whose marriage certificate was printed in the July number of the Recister 
(xxxiv. 277) ; but as to whom she married, where she lived, or whether she had 
children, there is no clew. She was born in 1662. 

A silver porringer with this inscription: *‘ Johanna Buttler y*: 16%; 9™°; 1708,”’ 
is now the property of the undersigned, and has been in the Tucker family several 
generations. I have heard that ‘* Butler’? was a Sandwich (Mass.) name. She 
may have lived thereabouts. I should be glad to know. 

lew Bedford, Mass. Epwarp T. Tuckxer, M.D. 





Corron.—In the Cotton pedigrees, as given in Burke, and in the Miscellanea Gen- 
ealogica et Heraldica, there seems to be a diserepancy which I do not quite under- 
stand. Burke says William Cotton (a grandson of Sir Thomas C., who married 
Alice, daughter and heir of John de Hastings) was vice-chamberlain to Henry VI., 
and was slain at the battle of St. Albans, May 22, 1453, fighting for his royal mas- 
ter. He married Anne, daughter and co-heir of John Abbott, Esq. , 

In the Mis. Gen. et Her. Vol. I. New Series,-pp. 337-340, may be found an 
account of Cotton of Conington, copied from the original MSS., in the hand-writ- 
ing of Sir Thomas Cotton (b. June 13, 1594), in which he says: ‘‘ My great-grand- 
father’s great-grandfather,’’ William Cotton, was slain at St. Albans, 33d Henry 
VI. 1455. By the same record it appears that William married, not Abbott, but 
Mary Wesenham, who became subsequently the wife of Chief Justice Billings, a 
granddaughter of Hugh Wesenham and Agnes de Bruce. According to Burke, 
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William’s oldest son, Sir Thomas, knt., of Landwade ond Cambridgeshire, married 
Margaret, dau. of Sir Philip Wentworth, and 2d, Joan Sharp, and died 1499. Sir 
Thomas’s MS. says that William’s son Thomas married Eleanor Knightly about 
1478, and died 1506. Can some one make this clear to me, or explain the disagree- 
ment? J. R. Rowins. 





Merritt.—Will some one give me the names of the father and grandfather of 
Ebenezer Merrill, of Hartford or West Hartford, who married Sarah Hart, Oct. 6, 
1766, and moved from Hartford, 1769, to Canaan, Ct., and subsequently died in 
Addison, Vt.? G. HowELL. 

Albany. 





Easton.—Can any one give me an account of the family of Col. James Easton, 
who was associated with Ethan Allen in the attack on Ticonderoga? He was, I sup- 
pose, one of the Hartford Exstons, and married Rachel, daughter of Timothy and 

hel (Alleyn) Seymour. She died in West Hartford, Oct. 23, 1751, aged 18, leay- 
ing one child, Rachel, who died in infancy. In the Farmington Church Record is 
the marriage of James Easton to Eunice Pomroy, April 26, 1753. Is this the same 
man, and can any one supply the further particulars of his life, desired for genea- 
logical purposes ? Miss M. K. Tatcorr. 

Hartford, Conn., Sigourney St. 





Lrtty.—Can any one inform me from whence came George Lilly, who settled in 
Massachusetts about 1630-40? J. W. Litty. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Cuitp>—Parxer.—Jonathan Child, of Watertown, married Abigail Parker. In- 
tention published at Weston, Oct. 5, 1829. Who were the parents of this Abigail 
Parker, and what was the date of her birth ? Watrer C. CuILps. 

’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Carp—Batt.—Josiah Child, of Grafton, married Elizabeth Ball, April 24, 1755. 
Information is desired as to the parents of Elizabeth Ball and the date of her 
birth. Watrer C. Cuixps. 





Ricuarp Pe.ter, m. Anne Brooks (probably dau. Thomas Brooks), at Canterbu- 
ry, Ct., April 2, 1703, the year that town was incorporated, and while it had but 
few inhabitants. The first town meeting, on record, was held Dec. 10, 1717, four- 
teen years after the town organization. Samuel Adams was elected constable; Jo- 
seph Adams, town clerk and first selectman ; Richard Pellet, tavern keeper, &e. &e. 

April 30, 1723, ‘* the long contested Canterbury land was equally distributed.’’ 
Richard Pellet was ‘* among the first settlers and planters who received one and: a 
half shares.”’ Sixty-eight land proprietors in town at that time. 

Hezekiah, son of Richard and Anne Pellet, b. in Canterbury, April 28, 1712. He 
m. Abigail Brown, March 5, 1738-9. A daughter Phebe was born to them June 
28, 1742. She m. Samuel Adams, of Canterbury, Nov. 3, 1763. 

Pg Richard Pellet died in Canterbury, June 15, 1758. Anne, his wife, died 

et. 25, 1756. 

Queries.—W hence came this Richard Pellet ; what of his ancestry in New Eng- 
land ; when and where did the first immigrant ancestor land in this country, and 
from what country did he come ? J. Q. Apams. 

Natick, R. 1. 





Horxins.—Can any one tell who were the father and mother of Mary Hopkins, 
who married Daniel Steele, son of Mercy Bradford [see RecisrEr, iv. 46], grand- 
daughter of Gov. Bradford of the May-Flower? Was she the daughter of Ebenezer 
or of Joseph Hopkins, who were sons of Stephen Hopkins and Dorcas Bronson ? 
For it seems most probable that she was of the Connecticut family of Hopkins. 


Please address fF. M. Sreetz. 
4011 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 
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Lornrop.—Who was Hannah Lathrop who married Jabez Perkins, June 30, 
1698? They lived in Norwich, Conn. She died in 1721. Who were her father 
and mother, ae and grandmothers ? F. M. Sreene. 

Chicago, Lil. 





Parxer.—Will any one be kind enough to inform me who were the parents of 
Joshua Parker, whose wife was Jemima ——, and whose daughter Mary was born 
in Needham, Mass., Sept. 1747? Joshua Parker removed to Canterbury, and from 
Canterbury, Conn., to Putney, Vt., in 1764. What was the name of his wife Je- 
mima, and the name of her father? F. M. Sreere. 

Chicago, Ill. 





Tnona.—Who were the father and mother of Walter Thong,a New York mer- 
chant as early as 1700? He married Catherine Van Dam, daughter of Rip Van 
Dam, governor of the Province of New York, 1732. F. M. Sreere 


Chicago, Jil. 





Kinc.—In the Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, Vol. I. page 51, I 
find the following order given at the Court held June 2, 1635: ‘* There is adminis- 
tration granted to Richard Bishop (in behalf of his wife), of the goods and chattels 
of Richard King, deceased.’’ I can find no other mention of this Richard King in 
the early Records of Massachusetts. 

What relation was he, if any, to William King, of Salem, Mass., who was made 
freeman May 25, 1636, or to Richard King, of Kittery, Me., who received Champer- 
nowne’s Island from Thomas Williams, Aug. 13, 1649? (See Records of Portsmouth, 
N. 4H. Rurvs Kine. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


REPLigs. 

Tur Rev. Bensamtn Woopsrince (Recister, xxxii. 421).—We have been favored 
by John 8S. H. Foge, M.D., of South Boston, with the following extracts from the 
town records of Kittery, Me. : 

‘** 3 Dec. 1689. Voted that Benjamin Woodbridge shall have liberty to keep a 
gate between Capt. Hook’s land and his at Kittery Point.” 

‘* 5th July 1700. Benjamin Woodbridge requests a survey of five hundred acres 
at Kittery Point granted unto Maj. Nicholas Shapleigh, now most of it being 
the land of Maj. Nathaniel Thomas of Marshfield.’’ 

‘These are all the entries he finds on the Kittery records concerning Woodbridge, 
who was the minister there for a few years. 

He purchased an estate at Kittery, June 24, 1688, being then “‘ of Kittery,” 
which he sold June 17, 1691, being then ‘‘ of Portsmouth.”” See Reaisrer, v. 248. 

Great Island, now Newcastle, at the latter date was a part of Portsmouth, and it 
is known that he resided here some years later. He probably removed from the 
main land to the island when the Indian troubles in 1690 forced the inhabitants 


to leave. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Tue Puttonistion.—George P. Philes, of New York, who, in 1862 and 1863, pub- 
lished under this title a monthly periodical, intends, after an interval of nearly sey- 
enteen years, to revive the publication. It will be entitled, ‘‘ The Philobiblion; 
a Bibliographical and Literary Journal, containing Critical Notices of and Extracts 
from Rare and Curious Old Works.’’ The first number of the new series will be 
issued early in the present month. It will be published at No. 704 Broadway, New 
York city, on the 15th of each month, and supplied to subscribers at $5 year in 
advance. It will be a valuable work for collectors and lovers of old books. 





(ante, pp. 216-17) ready for the press. It will be nearly double the size of the first 


G. D. Scutt, Esq.—This pene has a second edition of Evelyn’s Letters’ 
the 
VOL, XXXIV. 36* 
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edition, and will contain several short journals and diaries of British officers never 


before published. 

Mr. Scull has also prepared for the press a selection from the Haldimand manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, containing interesting details concerning Revolu- 
tionary affairs. There is a very good account, in his selection, of the evacuation of 
Boston by the British, and much historical gossip about the town and the British 
officers and army. He will reproduce sume of the most valuable maps and plans 
found in this collection. Mr. H. P. Johnston, in his late work, knew of no con- 
temporary maps, showing the battle of Long Island. Mr. Scull has found three 
here, and selects the best of the three for his work. 





Cuance or Restpence.—All communications intended for me relative to histori- 
cal matters arising from questions asked in this department, may be hereafter ad- 


dressed as follows : Cuareses E. Banks, M.D., 
Ass’t Surgeon U. S. Marine Hospital Service, 
Aug. 13, 1880. San Francisco, California. 





GENEALOGIES IN PrePaRATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating the family history or character be communicated, especially 
service under the v. S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from 
college or professional schools, occupation, with dates and places of birth, mar- 
riage, residence and death. 


Barton. By Bernard Barton Vassall, P. O. Box 1212, Worcester, Mass.— 
To contain descendants of Samuel and Hannah Barton, who were married in 1690, 
and lived in Framingham till 1716, when they removed to Oxford, Mass. 

Chase and Chace. By John B. Chace, M.D., of ‘Taunton, Mass, The number 
bearing this name in the United States and the Dominion of Canada is very large, 
and nearly all of them are descendants of William, Thomas or Aquila Chase, 
early settlers in New England. Dr. Chace has been engaged on this work many 


ears. 

, Evans. By David Evans, Jr., Seymour, Ct.—The book will be entitled ‘* Gen; 
ealogical and Biographical Collections of the Evans Family.’’ The author has 
been several years engaged on the work. Circulars and blanks for genealogi- 
cal returns can be obtained by addressing Mr. Evans, as above. 

Folsom. By the Rev. Jacob Chapman, P. O. Box 530, Exeter, N. H.—This 
work, which was announced some years ago, is nearly ready for the press. It is 
important that members of the family send in their records without delay. 

; ubbell. By Walter Hubbell, 1607 Summer Strect, Philadelphia, Pa.—The 
family is descended from Richard Hubbell, who died in Fairfield County, Ct., 
Oct. 23, 1699. Records should be sent in at once, as the work will soon be put to 

Tess. 

. Merriam. By James S. Merriam, 61 Liberty Street, New York city, and George 

O. Merriam, Hotel Comfort, Roxbury, Mass. 

Prince. By Charles E. Banks, M.D., and Miss Mary G. Prince. To be print- 
ed in the October number of ‘* Old Times in Yarmouth, Maine.’’ It will give the 
Yarmouth branch of this family. 

Starr. By Burgis P. Starr, 27 Chapel Street, Hartford, Ct.—Mr. Starr, au- 
thor of the work issued a year ago and. noticed in the Recistzr for January, 1880 
(xxxiv. 120), requests the readers of that work to report at once “all mistakes, 
errors and omissions of every kind ”’ discovered in it, and he intends to print sup- 
plemental pages containing additions and corrections, which will be sent free of 
expense to all subscribers. 

Sterne and McFarlan, of Chester Co., Pa., and New Castle Co., Del. By Cyrus 
Stern, Wilmington, Del.—The work will make about 250 pages large 4to. Price 
$5 (by mail $5.30). No money wanted till published. 

homas. By Lawrence Buckley Thomas, 409 West 20th Street, New York city. 

This will be a third part of the author’s ‘* Genealogical Notes ’’ noticed in the 

Reoister. Price, payable in advance, unbound, $3. 

. Wright. By the Rev. Stephen Wright, P. 0. Box 385 Glen’s Falls, Warren Co., 

N.Y. He will publish, if encouragement is given, in 1881, or as soon as prepared, 
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the genealogy of Abel Wright (1631-1725), of Springfield, Mass., in the line of his 

son Ensign Abel W. and his grandson Ebenezer W., to the number of three thou- 

sand and upwards. It will make a volume of about 350 pages. The author has 

been collecting materials for upward of twenty years. His genealogical circu- 

a Nae will be sent on application, shows that the work will be full and 
orough. 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Enetanp Historic, GengzaLocicaL Socrery. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, June 2, 1880.—A stated meeting was held at 
3 o’clock this afternoon, at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street, the president, 
the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., in the chair. 

Prof. Henry N. Hudson, of Cambridge, read a paper on ‘‘ The Past and Present 
of our Common Schools.” 

Remarks by other members followed, and thanks were voted to Prof. Hudson. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported 20 volumes and 154 pamphlets, as dona- 
tions during the month. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, read a letter from the 
venerable Jonathan Mason, of Boston, on returning a life-like portrait of Capt. 
Winslow Lewis of the Sea Fencibles, which he painted in 1825, and which he had 
now, in his 86th year, cleaned and varnished for the Society. Letters accepting 
membership were then reported from the Hon. Horace Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., Charles E. Hosmer of Billerica, Mass., the Rev. Samuel J. Barrows of Dor- 
chester, John 8. Whitney of Charlestown, Oliver R. Clark of Tewksbury, Benjamin 
Bradley of Boston, Samuel E. Warren of Newton, William E. Stone of Cambridge, 
Calvin T. Phillips of Hanover, and Henry E. Woods of Boston, as resident mem- 
bers; and from the Rev. George Sheldon, D.D., of Princeton, N.J ., and John D. 
Champlin, Jr., of New York city, as corresponding members. 

William C. Bates, historiographer pro tem., reported a memorial sketch of the 
Hon. George A. Brayton, of East Greenwich, R. I. 


Ruope-Istanp Historicat Socrery. 


Providence, Tuesday, Feb. 10, 1880.—A stated meeting was held this evening at 
the society’s cabinet on Waterman Street, the Hon. Zachariah Allen, vice-president, 
in the chair. 

The Rev. E. M. Stone, the librarian, reported the recent donations. 

Reuben A. Guild, librarian of Brown University, read a Historical Sketch of the 
Rev. Hezekiah Smith, D.D., of Haverhill, Mass., with copious extracts from his 
letters and journals. Dr. Smith was a friend and correspondent of President Man- 
ning, and a co-worker with him in educational enterprises. 

Remarks followed from several members, and thanks were voted to Mr. Guild. 


Saturday, February 14.—A special meeting-was held this afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 
The Hon. John R. Bartlett was chosen president pro tempore. Prof. William Gam- 
mell, LL D., announced the death of the president of the society, the Hon. Samuel 
G. Arnold (see Recisrgx, xxxiv. 236), and gave a succinct account of his life and 

ublic services, dwelling mainly on his character as the historian of Rhode Island. 

e then laid before the society appropriate and carefully prepared minutes to the 
memory of President Arnold, which on his motion were unanimously ordered to be 
entered on the records, and a copy sent to the family of the deceased. Remarks on 
the character of Mr. Arnold were also made by Prof. James L. Diman and the Rey. 
Edwin M. Stone. 


February 24.—A stated meeting was held at the same place this evening. 
a eS E. Turner, of Newport, read a paper on ‘‘ The Early Settlers of 
Aquidneck.”’ 
- After remarks by several members, the thanks of the society were voted to Dr. 
‘urner. 
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March 9.—A stated meeting was held this evening at the same place. Prof. Wil- 
liam Gammell, LL.D., read a scholarly paper on ‘‘ Asylum and Extradition among 
Nations,’’ a subject of great interest to statesmen and philanthropists. 

The subject was discussed by other members, and thanks were voted for the paper 
to Prof. Gammell. 


March 23.—A regular meeting was held at the same place this evening. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson, of New York city, read a paper on ‘‘ Commodore 
Isaac Hull and the Frigate Constitution.”’ 

Remarks followed from several members, and thanks were voted to Gen. Wilson. 


April 6.—A quarterly meeting was held at the same place this evening, the Hon. 
Zachariah AHen, vice-president, in the chair. 

The librarian reported 14 contributions since the last meeting. 

Amendments of the constitution were adupted, one of which created a Committee 
on the Library. 

Gen. Horatio Rogers, Sidney S. Rider and Charles W. Parsons, M.D., chosen the 
Library Committee. 

The Hon. Zachariah Allen, LL.D., was chosen president in the place of the Hon. 
Samuel G. Arnold, LL.D., deceased; and Prof. William Gammell, LL.D., was 
chosen vice-president to fill the vacancy created thereby. 


April 20.—A stated meeting was held this evening, the president, the Hon. Zach- 
ariah Allen, LL.D., in the chair. , 
The Hon. Abraham Payne read a paper on ‘‘ Presidential Elections.”’ 


May 4.—A meeting was held this evening, President Allen in the chair. 

Be eation reported as donations since the last meeting, six volumes and 22 
pamphlets. 

The Rev. David H. Greer read a paper on ‘‘ Socialism.’’ 

July 6.—A quarterly meeting was held at 3 o’clock this afternoon, President 


Allen in the chair. 
The following communication from Mrs. Cornelia E. Green was read : 


To Hon. Amos Perry, secretary of the Rhode Island Historical Society : 

On the sixth day of February last, my brother, the late Samuel G. Arnold, when 
on his death bed, requested that what is written below be conveyed from him to 
the Rhode Island Historical Society : 

He thought that saeiing should be done to commemorate the encampment 
in the north part of our city of the French troops of our Revolutionary army beyond 
the mere calling of Camp Street in its remembrance, and suggested that a park be 
arranged on the site in honor of the troops, or, if that were impracticable, that streets 
should be named for ‘*‘ Rochambeau,’’ ‘‘ Viomenel,’”’ and ‘* Gimat,’’ on no ac- 
count omitting the latter, who, in a less prominent yee. showed great bravery, 
and led the American forlorn hope at the storming of Yorktown. 

My brother said that the owners of the land would doubtless be interested in the 
distinction that pertains to it, and feel disposed to perpetuate these heroic and gen- 
erous associations. Respectfully yours, CorneLia E. Green. 

The communication was referred to a committee consisting of Prof. William 
Gammell, the Hon. John H. Stiness and Gen. H. Rogers. 

Reports were made by the librarian, the library committee and the treasurer. 


Virern1a Historica Socrery. 

Richmond, Saturday, May 15, 1880.—A meeting of the executive committee was 
held this evening at the Westmoreland Club House, Chairman Green presiding. 
A large number of donations was announced, including a portion of the manu- 
script letter book of Robert (‘‘ King ’’) Carter, 1720-21. 

e Westmoreland Club having formally tendered rooms in its building for the 
society’s library and cabinet, it was voted to accept with thanks the generous offer ; 
and a committee, consisting of Messrs. Ott, Brock, Palmer and Barney, was ap- 
pointed to remove the society’s property to its new quarters. 

Friday, June 25.—A meeting was held this evening, Mr. Green in the chair. 
sntng the donations announced was a portrait of the Hon. John Howe Peyton, 
from bis son. 
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A subscription of £10 was voted towards an American monument to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whose grave, in St. Margaret’s church, Westminster (London), is marked 
only by a small and insignificant memorial. It has been suggested by Canon Far- 
rar that a window in honor of Raleigh would be an appropriate tribute from the 
pers of the United States, in whose history his name occupies so prominent a 
place. 


Atapama Historica Socrery. 

This society proposes to establish a quarterly periodical, to contain the papers 
read at its meetings. The scarcity of Baca me & published at the south will, they 
believe, contribute in a great measure to its success, and insure many subscribers in 
their own state, and also in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi. A com- 
petent editor has been secured. The price will be $2a year. Subscriptions will be 
received by the secretary of the society, Walter Guild, Esq., Tuskaloosa, Alabama. 
We trust many subscribers will be obtained at the north. 


Miyyesota Historicat Soctery. 

The Hennepin Bi-Centenary.—On July 3, 1880, the Minnesota Historical Society 
celebrated, on the grounds of the State University, overlooking the Falls of St. An- 
thony, the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of those falls, by the 
Recollect Father, Louis Hennepin. It was an occasion of great interest to the hun- 
dred thousand people now dwelling in the two cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and a greater concourse of those people were gathered at the festivities than have 
ever been collected together at any ceremony before, in that locality. Early in the 
forenoon a large procession of military, civic societies, citizens, and two companies 
of U. S. troops from Fort Snelling, formed in West Minneapolis, and marched to 
the University grounds. The exercises were conducted by the Historical Society. 
They consisted of a historical oration by Ex-Gov. Cushman K. Davis, which was a 
masterly production; a poem by A. P. Miller, of Worthington, Minn. ; and an 
address by Bishop John Ireland, of the Catholic Church, vindicating the character 
of Hennepin from some criticisms of his reviewers. Brief addresses were also 
by Hon. Alexander Ramsey, Setretary of War, Gen. W. T. Sherman, U.S.A., and 
others. Fine music was discoursed by two bands. The exercises were very inter- 
esting, and it is estimated that ten thousand persons were on the grounds. After 
the speaking was over, a fine collation was served to the multitude, on tables in the 

ve and under several large tents, and the balance of the day spent in pleasant 

ilarity. 

The weather was delightful, and every thing passed off without a jar. The citi- 
zens and ladies of Minneapolis deserve great praise for the liberal and successful 
arrangements made for the celebration, and the comfort and entertainment of so 
many guests. Every thing was admirably planned, and the occasion was one long 
to be remembered by those present. ‘The Wisconsin and Chicago Historical Socie- 
ties were represented by delegates present. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the late Rev. Samus CuTuer, Historiographer, and W1i.1AM C. Barzs, Esq., 
Historiographer pro tempore of the Society. i 

Tue historiographer would state, for the information of the society, that 
the memorial sketches which are prepared for the ReGisTER are necessarily 
brief in consequence of the limited space which can be appropriated. All 
the facts, however, he is able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the 
Society, and will aid in more extended memoirs for which the “Towne 
Memorial Fund” is provided. The preparation of the first volume is 
now in progress by a committee appointed for the purpose. 


The Hon. Hamppen Corts, of North Hartland, Vt., a resident member and vice- 
resident, was born in Portsmouth, N. H., August 3, 1802; and died suddenly of 
eer disease, at his farm in North Hartland, Vt., April 28, 1875, aged 72. 
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He was a quatroye of Robert' Cutts, who settled in Cutts Island, in Kittery, Me., 
through Richard,* Major Richard,® Samuel,* Edward.’ His father, Edward® Cutts, 
was a highly respected merchant of Portsmouth, who married Mary, youngest 
daughter of Nathaniel Carter, Esq., of Newburyport. 

Hampden Cutts entered the Latin Grammar School in 1809, at seven years of age ; 
fitted for college at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N.H., in 1818; entered Harvard Col- 
lege in 1819, and graduated in 1823. He was distinguished in college for his elo- 
cution and his taste for military tactics. In 1824 he was invited by the citizens of 
Portsmouth to deliver a 4th of July oration, a great compliment for so young a man. 
It was a complete success. He was noted for his furensic eloquence; his clear 
musical voice making him a great favorite. He studied law with the Hon. Jere- 
miah Mason, of Portsmouth, and practised in the office of Hon. Ichabod Bartlett 
until 1828, when he opened an office by himself. He was chosen colonel of the Ist 
Regiment of New Hampshire and aid to the governor. During the strongly con- 
tested election between John Quincy Adams and Gen. Andrew Jackson, Mr. Cutts 
was selected by some of the first men of Portsmouth to edit a paper to support Mr. 
Adams, called ‘‘ The Signs of the Times.’”? He conducted the paper in an able 
manner, practising law at the same time. 

In 1829 he married Mary Pepperrell Sparhawk, eldest dadghter of the Hon. 
William Jarvis, of Weathersfield, Vermont, formerly for many years consul and 
chargé d'affaires at Lisbon. Mr. Cutts stood high at the bar of Rockingham 
County ; but he was induced to remove to North Hartland in 1833, to reside upon 
and improve a valuable estate given him by his father-in-law. In 1861, a year or 
two after the death of Mr. Jarvis, he removed to Brattleboro’. He represented the 
town of Hartland in the legislature of Vermont in 1840, 1841, 1847 and 1858 ; Wind- 
sor County in the Senate in 1842 and 1843 ; and he was Judge of the Windsor Co. 
Court in 1849, 1850 and 1851. He was appointed the first commissioner of the In- 
sane in 1845, on the establishment of this office. . For many years he was one of the 
vice-presidents of the Windsor Co. Agricultural Society. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Vermont Historical Society. He was from January, 1867, until his death, 
one of the vice-presidents of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society. His 
last literary labor was the completion ofa tale entitled, ‘‘ Louisburg, or a Tale of the 
Olden Times.’’ He was well known as a literary man, as a public reader, and as 
a lecturer. His children were—1l. Edward Holyoke, b. May, 1831, in Portsmouth, 
resided in 1876 in Faribault, Minn. 2. Elizabeth Bartlett, b. Nov. 12, 1833, in 
Hartland, d. April, 1834. 3. Anna Holyoke, b. June 17, 1835, m. Prof. A. T. 
Howard in 1861. 4. Elizabeth Bartlett Jarvis, b. April 12, 1837, m. Dr. Alfred 
Bullard in 1861, d. in 1863. 5. Wélliam Jarvis, b. June 20, 1839, d. April, 1853. 
6. Mary Pepperrell Carter, b. May 2, 1843, d. Aug. 1848. 7. Hampden, b. Aug. 
19, 1845, d. Aug. 1848. Charles Jarvis, b. March 20, 1848, d. in Brattleboro’, 
— 13, 1853. 9. Harriet Louise, b. Feb. 1, 1851. 

is membership dates from Feb. 12, 1866. 


Joun Emery Lyon, -, of Boston, a life member, was born in Lancaster, Mase., 
March 1, 1809; died at Plymouth, N. H., April 11, 1878, aged 69. 
He was the only son of Capt. John and Sally Lyon. They had one other child, a 
daughter, who died young. The son had the advantages of the schools of his birth 
lace, and in March, 1827, when eighteen years old, he was employed as clerk in 
the store of Mr. Sewall Carter, of Casa, and was an inmate of his family for 
four years. In 1831 he went to Boston, where his business talent found larger 
scope, first as salesman in the dry-goods store of Henry Gassett & Co.; then with 
Jenness, Gage & Co., importers and jobbers of dry goods, of which firm he was ad- 
mitted a partner in 1839." He continued a member of this firm until 1849, when he 
formed a connection with J. ‘Thomas Vose, under the firm of Lyon & Vose, which 
continued until his death. 
Mr. Lyon was at one time largely engaged in navigation, being yong A or in part 
owner of some of the finest ships sailing from Boston. But for the last twenty 


years his time and energies have been directed to building up the railroad interests 
of New Hampshire. He will be specially remembered through his connection as 
president and director of the Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad. It was in 
the darkest period of its history that he became a director at the solicitation of 
many of his old friends and customers in New Hampshire, who expressed their be- 
lief that he could my dy company out of its troubles. His clear head and sound 
judgment discovered 


difficulties and applied the remedies, and perhaps no simi- 
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lar case is to be found where a road has been rescued from the depths of bankrup 
and made paying property. Mr. Lyon was also a director in the Connecticut 
Passumpsic, and Concord railroads. In the development of northern New Hamp- 
shire and the White Mountain region, he was deeply interested, his interest not 
being iimited to railroads, but extending to hotels, and the general industries of the 
state 


His membership dates from Dec. 30, 1871. 


The Hon. Jacos Herszy Loup, of Plymouth, Mass., a corresponding member, 
was born in Hingham, Mass., Feb. 5, 1802, and died in Boston, Feb. 2, 1880, aged 
77 years, 11 mos. 27 days. 

lie was a descendant in the fifth generation from Francis' and Sarah Loud, of 
Ipswich, Mass., through Francis* of Weymouth, by wife Onner (Honor) Prince, of 

all, Mass. ; John,® drowned in Boston harbor about 1776, by wife Mercy Vining ; 
and Thomas,* his father, born Oct. 4, 1769, and for many years post-master at 
Hingham, where he died in 1863, in the ninety-fourth year of his age. 

The early education of Jacob H. Loud was in the schools of Hingham, and the 
Derby Academy where he fitted for college, and was admitted a member of the 
freshman class of Brown University, under the presidency of Dr. Asa Messer, i 
1818, from which he graduated in 1822. During his college course he taught schoo 
during two of his vacations in the Foster district, South Scituate, Mass. He stua- 
died law with the late Ebenezer Gay, of Ilingham, was admitted a member of the 
Plymouth bar in August, 1825, and commenced practice at Plymouth. 

r. Loud was called to fill various public offices. In 1830 he was appointed 
Register of Probate for Plymouth County, by Gov. Levi Lincoln, which office he 
held for twenty-two years. In 1853-55 he was Treasurer and Receiver General 
of Massachusetts. In 1863 he was a member of the House of Representatives, and 
in 1864 and 1865 of the Senate, where his broad common sense and large = 
ence in public matters gave him an influential position. In 1866 he was again elect- 
ed Treasurer, holding the office for five years, to which the term was limited by law. 
A reference to his reports during this time will show that the state is indebted to 
his wise counsels in no slight degree for many practical suggestions which increased 
the revenue without imposing heavy taxation. He was also associated with others 
in establishing the system of sinking funds, which enabled him toward the close of 
his term to announce that Massachusetts had no funded debt the payment of the 
principal of which was not provided for by a sinking fund. 

Mr. Loud was for many years a director and president of the Old Colony Bank, 
a director in the Bank of Redemption, and of the Old Colony Railroad since its 
first opening. He was the first Actuary of the New England Trust Companyyand 
held many other local trusts. 

Mr. Loud married May 5, 1829, Miss Elizabeth Loring, daughter of Solomon 
Jones, Esq., of Hingham, by whom he had three sons and a daughter. Two of his 
sons died in childhood. Arthur Jones, of H.C. class 1867, after graduating spent 
some time in Europe, became totally blind, and died suddenly in 1872. His daugh- 
ter, Sarah Loring, married Dr. Edward H. Clarke, of Boston, who with his wife 
and her mother preceded the father and the husband to the unseen land, leaving 
an only child, the wife of Dr. Reginald Heber Fitz, H. C. 1864, in whose family Mr. 
Loud made his home. 

Mr. Loud’s membership dates from June 12, 1847. 


Joun Harvey Wricut, M.D., U.S.N., of Boston, a life member, was born in 
Piermont, N. H., May 7, 1815; died in Boston (Brighton District), Dec. 26, 1879, 
64 


He was the son of John Stratton and Mary (Russell Wellman) Wright. His 
father was born in Plainfield, N. H., June 30, 1788, and his mother in Piermont 
Dec. 13, 1792. He traced his paternal ancestry from Dea. Samuel, of Springfield 
1641, Northampton 1655, through £lizur,? Benoni,? Moses,* Ebenezer,® and John 
Stratton’ his father. ‘ 

In 1825 he came to Boston, pursued his preparatory studies at the Latin School, 
and in 1830 entered Harvard Uollege. In 1833 he left and entered Amherst College 
as Junior, and was a graduate from Amherst in 1834. He received his medical 
education at Harvard, from which he received his M.D. in 1838, and was com- 
missioned as an assistant surgeon in the U.S. Navy in 1839. He made his ‘first 
cruise with Commo. L. Kearney to the Indian Seas ; served afterwards on board the 

a 
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Princeton with Commo. Stockton ; served in Mexico through the whole period of 
the war; was on board the Somers at the time she capsized and was sunk before 
Vera Cruz ; wasengaged in a reconnoissance near Vera Cruz with Past Midshipman 
Rogers, who was then captured, and was for some time held as a spy; was detailed 
to serve with Gen. Scott at the siege of Vera Cruz, and was attached to Gen. 
Worth’s staff; was in most of the naval operations in Mexico; and was promoted 
as surgeon in April, 1855. After his promotion he served, 1855-58, in the t India 
squadron with Commo. Armstrong, and was in the several engagements which re- 
sulted in the capture and destruction of the Barrier Forts in China. 

In 1859 Dr. Wright was, at his own request, placed on furlough in consequence 
of impaired health from incessant and severe service. In 1861 he was retired by 
act of Congress ‘‘ for long and continued service,”’ holding at his death the office 
of ** medical director ’’ under the act of March 2, 1871. 

Of late years Dr. Wright has been engaged in business in Boston, and at his de- 
cease was a member of the commission house of Wright, Bliss & Fabyan, 100 Sum- 
mer Street. 

He was a man of culture, and his letters from China and from Mexico, published 
in Harper’s Magazine, interested many readers, and gave proof of the literary ability 
of the writer. He had a passion for books, and had collected a selected library of 
about five thousand volumes, relating particularly to the fine arts, which was un- 
fortunately destroyed by the great fire in Boston in 1872. (RxersTer, xxvii. 373.) 

Dr. Wright married Feb. 5, 1863, Ann Moriarty, eldest daughter of Lyman 
Nichols, Esq., of Boston, who with two sons survives him. 

He became a resident member Dec. 4, 1868, and a life member in 1870. 


Watrer Hasrines, Esq., of Boston, a resident member, was born in Townsend, 
Middlesex Co., Mass., Dec. 9, 1814, and died at Boston, Mass., Oct. 28, 1879, in his 
sixty-fifth year. 

He traced his genealogy from Jonathan' Hastings, a graduate of Harvard College 
1730, who died 1783; through Walter,? H. C. 1771, died 1782, his grandfather, and 
Col. Walter? his father, a graduate also of H. C. 1799, born in Chelmsford, Mass., 
1778, married Roxana Warren, of Townsend, Mass., March 1, 1814, and died 1821. 
He was the first lawyer who made Townsend a residence and place of business. He 
was a man of dignified address, of good natural and acquired ability, and took great 
interest in military affairs, which engrossed much of his time. His widow married 
Elisha Glidden, a Loding lawyer in Lowell, and partner with the Hon. Luther Law- 


ce. 

Walter Hastings, the subject of our notice, was pursuing his studies in their 
office when the Hon. Amos Lawrence noticed him and asked him how he liked the 
idea of going to college, to which young Hastings replied that he much preferred 

ing into business. By the invitation of Mr. Lawrence he went to Boston, and 

brough his influence he obtained a situation in the then well-known and long-estab- 

lished dry-goods house of Whitney & Haskell. He was there trained for business. 
He distinguished himself by his fidelity, promptness and good judgment, so that he 
was entrusted with the management of important affairs. He afterward was a 
member of the firm of Spaulding, Rice & Hastings, in the dry-goods business. As 
ae of goods for this house he acquired an extensive acquaintance and know- 
edge, by which he was better fitted for the more difficult and responsible positions 
he was called to fill. Among the trusts which he had the reputation of managing 
with remarkable wisdom and skill, was the office of treasurer and director of the 
following very large and important manufacturing corporations : The York Manu- 
facturing Co., Saco, Me.; Suffolk Company, Lowell, Mass. ; Tremont Mills, Low- 
ell; Merrimack Woollen Mills, Lowell and Dracut. Mr. Hastings has been a 
director in the Eliot Bank, Boston, from its institution in 1851. At the time of his 
death he was also connected in the management of insurance and other trusts, in 
which his good judgment will be missed - his associates. 

In private life bis hospitality and generosity were unbounded. His friendship 
was firm and devoted. He will be remembered for his kind and courteous manners, 
his generous disposition, and his unflinching loeeaeity 

rom the result of his successful business life he leaves a large estate, of which, 
— the decease of his wife and daughter, Harvard University is made the residu- 
egatee. 

Mr’ Hastings married Sept. 1, 1868, Elizabeth D. Glidden, daughter of Erastus 
Glidden, of Ciaremont, N. H., who survives him, with an adopted daughter. 

His membership is from Nov. 12, 1875. 
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SrepHen Preston Rucotzs, Esq., was born at Windsor, Vt., July 4, 1808, and 
died at Lisbon, N. H., May 28, 1880, aged 71. 

Mr. Ruggles was widely known as an inventor of a printing press which was ex- 
tensively used for many years and generally known by his name. This was but one 
of many useful inventions of his which have helped forward the world’s progress. 
He was at the age of fourteen apprenticed to a tailor, but discovering in the trade 
of a printer a more congenial occupation, he changed to that, and was engaged in 
presswork preferably to composition, as the former left his mind free to think, a 
fact to which he ascribed the development of his inventive genius. While still an 
apprentice he made an improvement in stereotyping, at that time of considerable 
value. Considering himeelf overreached by his employer, he felt justified in sever- 
ing his engagement before the expiration of his term of apprenticeship, and came 
to ton in 1826 with but three dollars in his pocket (as he used to say), and with- 
out friends or acquaintances; he soon found employment at presswork, and his 
fertile mind was constantly devising improvements in printing and other machine- 
ty. While engaged at the Perkins Institute for the Blind at South Boston, Mr. 
Ruggles invented a new press for printing for the blind, and also a new type and 
@ new paper, which have done much to ameliorate the condition of the blind. Many 
inventions for special objects desired were made by Mr. Ruggles at the suggestion 
of manufacturers. In early life Mr. Ruggles was caine at his trade in New 
York, but for many years he had resided in Boston. He was greatly interested in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and was for several years Curator of 
that institution. 

Mr. Ruggles aint a competency by the sale of his patent for the Ruggles 
Printing Press, and for many years devoted himself to improvements in application 
of power by machinery. Improved plans for seating of audiences suggested by him 
were adopted in the construction of the hall at the fostitute of Technology, Boston. 
An auto-biographical sketch of Mr. Ruggles’s life is to be found at the library of 
the New England Historic, Genealogical Society. Mr. Ruggles died unmarried. 

His membership in this society is from April 13, 1871. w. Cc. B. 
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Stemmata Shirleiana; or the Annals of the Shirley family, Lords of Nether Etinden 
in the county of Warwick, and of Shirley in the county of Derby. [Arms.}] Sec- 
ond Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Printed and published by Nicholas and 
Sons, 25 Parliament Street, Westminster. 1873. [4to. pp. 435.] 

The History of the County of Monaghan. By Evetyn Puiip Sairiey, Esquire, 
M.A., F.S.A., M.R.I.A. London: Pickering and Co., 196 Piccadilly. 1879. 
[8vo. pp. 618.] 

The family of Shirley, whose history is here so carefully traced, is one of the compar- 
atively few which has maintained its position and ions from the earliest dates, 
After the Norman oy Henry de Ferrers obtained Eatenden, and after him 
one Sasuualo held it. From this Sasuualo the Shirleys have continued in an un- 
broken line of male descendants, successively the owners of the estate, for eight 
centuries. 

The fifth of the line was Sir Sewallis de Eatington, whose son was Sir James de 
Shirley, living A.D. 1278, who preferred to take his name from another manor, 
that of Shirley, co. Derby, which had been in the family an equally foes time. His 

ndson, Sir Thomas Shirley, married Isabella, sister and heir of Ralph, last baron 
tt of Drayton. This was apparently the first t match of the Shirleys, as 

Ralph Bassett had married Joan, sister to John, Duke of Brittany. 

The son and heir of Sir Thomas was Ralph, who had two wives and died A.D. 
1466. From his second ays, eg the Shirleys of Sussex, afterwards to be 
mentioned. His grandson, Sir Ralph, had four wives and only one son, Francis.* 


* See page 61 and also p. 39. In the tabular pedigree on p. 39, Francis is strangely omit- 
ted, which makes it puzzling at first to trace the line of descent. 
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This Francis died in 1571 ; his great-grandson, Sir Henry Shirley, bart., who died” 
in 1633, made the second great match of the family, his ‘vile pats Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex and of Ewe, the near relative and unfortunate 
favorite of Queen Elizabeth. Lady Shirley’s brother, who was restored in blood and 
honors in 1603, had an only son who died an infant ; and hence at the death of the 
Earl in 1646, his estates were divided between his two sisters Frances, wife of the 
Duke of Somerset, and Dorothy Shirley. The Shirleys obtained, with various other 
property, one half of the barony of Farney in the county of Monaghan, Ireland, 
Etill owned by them. 

Sir Robert Shirley, his son, the second baronet, was a Royalist, and, despite ail 
fines and sequestrations, was so wealthy that in 1653 he built a church at his estate 
¢ a Harold, for which display of zeal Cromwell ordered him to build a ship 

r the state. , 

His son Sir Robert Shirley, bart., was made Baron Ferrors of Chartley in 1677, 
Earl Ferrers and Viscount Tamworth in 1711, and died in 1717. He married twice, 
and here the family is again divided. From his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lawrence Washington of Garesdon, co. Wilts, the peers of the line are descended ; 
from his second wife, Sclina Finch, the present possessors of Eatington. 

The first Earl had sons Washington and Henry, successively 2d and 3rd earls; 
then the title went to the sons of their brother Lawrence, namely, Lawrence, Wash- 
i n and Robert, the 4th, 5th and 6th earls. Robert had sons Robert, 7th earl, 

Washington, eighth earl. The only grandson of this last was Washington, 
9th ear!, whose son Sewallis Edward, born in 1847, is the present, 10th earl. He 
has no brothers. 

The next branch is descended from Walter, brother of the 4th, 5th and 6th earls, 
whose only grandson was Walter Augustus Shirley, Bishop of Sodor and Man, who 
died in 1847, leaving one son and two grandsons. 

We now return to the Eatington branch, descended from the second marriage of 
the first Earl. His son, Hon. George Shirley,* inherited this estate, and had a son 
Evelyn who died in 1810. The son of the latter was Evelyn John, father of Evelyn 
Philip Shirley the present owner and the author of these bouks. The latter married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Edmund Hungerford Lechmere, bart., and has a son Sewal- 
lis Evelyn, rn in 1844, M. P. for Monaghan. 

Evelyn Philip Shirley has not only maintained the honor of the family as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, but he has Siatinguishes himeelf as an antiquary. ides these 
volumes and one on Deer Parks, he has published a work on the Noble and Gentle 
Men of England, which reached its third edition in 1866. In this most valuable 
work he pointed out that only about three hundred and thirty families remain in 
England in the male line, which were of knightly or gentle rank before the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century and still hold that position. 

To return to our main subject. It seems that Sir Thomas Shirley, son of the first 
baronet, had at least five sons living in 1650. He was a ‘* Popish Recusant,”’ and 
seems to have suffered for his loyalty. Although he was the antiquary of the fami- 
ly, little is known of his descendants. _ 

The recognized cadet branch of the Shirleys was, as we have noted, settled at 
Wiston in Sussex. ‘To this line belong the three brothers, Sir Anthony, Sir Robert 
and Sir Thomas Shirley, who distinguished themselves in the seventeenth century 
by their travels in the East. The last of the line at Wiston was this Sir Thomas 
who sold his estate. His grandson, Dr. Thomas S., vainly tried to recover it, and 
died of grief in 1678, leaving sons Thomas and Richard, untraced. A younger son 
of the first Ralph Shirley of Wiston, was Thomas 8. of West-Grinstead, co. Sus- 
sex, whose eldest line expired in 1607. Evidently from the West-Grinstead line 
were descended the Shirleys of Preston, co. Sussex, beginning with Anthony who 
died in 1624. His grandson Thomas had sons Sir Anthony, bart., and William ; 
the line of baroncts ceased in 1705: William was grandfather of William Shirley 
of Ote Hall, co. Sussex, Governor of Massachusetts. Gov. Shirley’s son Thomas 
‘was made a baronet, and had two sons who died unmarried. 

To the foregoing synopsis of this book there remains only to add that it is abund- 
poy fortified by quotations from deeds and records, and illustrated by pedigrees 

arms. 


We have left but little space to notice the other book by Mr. Shirley. The coun- 
ty of Monaghan is in the province of Ulster, with the county of Fermanagh north- 


* We may note that his sister, Lady Mary Shirley, m. Charles Tryon, of Bulwick 
their son 7 Lt. Gen. William Tryon, Governor of New York. vm ulwick, and 
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west, and that of Louth south-east. These three stretch across the island from 
Lough Erne to Dundalk Bay. Monaghan is 37 miles in its greatest length, and 
28 miles in its greatest breadth ; it contains 319,757 acres, nine-tenths arable land. 
It was at an J date the possession of the Mac Mahons, or the O’Neils their 
lords. In 1576 Walter, Earl of Essex, received from Queen Elizabeth a grant of 
the barony of Farney in this county, the Mac Mahons being confirmed in the rest. 
In 1590 the chief Mac Mahon was executed for treason, but bis lands were divid- 
ed among the principal gentry of the name. Excepting the estates held by the 
heirs of Essex and Lord Blayrey, the land remained in Irish hands until the rebel- 
lion of 1641. The Cromweilian settlement followed, and from that time onward 
the changes have been innumerable. 

As has already been shown, Mr. Shirley is a large owner of land in the barony of 
Farney, as one of the heirs of Essex. He has not only the name of being a g 
landlord, but he has been a resident, has built a large house there, has re resented 
the county in Parliament, and now has prepared a thorough and impartial account 
of its local history. 

It is impossible for us to criticize such a work ; we can only bear witness to the 

extent of its plan and the evidence of careful investigations towards its execution. 
It abounds in citations from documents, whilst its gencalogies must render it in the 
highest degree useful to all persons connected with the county in the present or the 
past. 
Of the typography of these two volumes, we can only say that they are on a scale 
beyond the means of our publishers. An English county history is a book which 
usually costs many a guinea, and is therefore out of comparison -with our useful 
but cheaper histories. These books are on the English plan and scale, and we can 
only, somewhat enviously, admire. 

[By William H. Whitmore, A.M., of Boston.]} 


News sand News; Writers in New England. 1787-1815. Read before 
the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, Feb. 4, 1880. By Detano A. 
Gopparv. Boston: A. Williams & Co., 283 Washington Street. 1880. [Post 
8vo. pp. 39.] 

Joseph Dennie: Editor of ‘‘The Port Folio,’ and author of ‘‘The Lay Preacher.’’ 
Not Published. Cambridge: John Wilson and Son, University Press. 1880. 
[Post 8vo. pp. 41. With heliotype portrait. ] 

These two memoirs naturally group themselves into the same class, as they both 
relate to the same period of our journalistic history—that which Mr. Frederic Hud- 
son calls the Revolutionary Period, but which we prefer to call the Heroic Period, 
as the genius and spirit of the times were so truly heroic, and the press and its wri- 
ters so deeply imbued with loyalty, patriotism and the love of liberty and freedom. 
The period embraces the influence of such papers as the Columbian Centinel, Massa- 
chusetts Spy, Boston Gazette, Independent Chronicle, Salem Gazeite, and one or two 
other local journals—papers of conspicuous and decided influence during the formative 
period of American politics and the American spirit ; and the writings of so distin- 
a scholars and journalists as Benjamin Russell, Isaiah Thomas, Benjamin 

es, William Bently, Thomas U. Cushing and Joseph Dennie. This golden period 
of American journalism has before this had several faithful historians, Mr. Hudson 
devoting to it 39 pages in his Journalism in the United States—a work of some de- 
fects, but a better monument of our newspaper history than we are likely soon to 

see again, so vast is the subject and so abundant the materials—and Mr. James T. 

Buckingham, in his four chatty and gossiping, but invaluable volumes, of personal 

recollections, has preserved for us much of the very essence and spirit of the Revo- 

lutionary press. In Mr. Goddard’s paper he presents an admirable study of the 
period chosen for his subject. The grace and charm of his style render his memoir 

attractive and interesting. In his sketch of Joseph Dennie, Mr. William W. 

Clapp treats with microscopic minuteness the life and career of this, gifted 

Boston journalist, so famous in his day as ‘*the Lay Preacher,’’ and familiarly 

known as the ‘‘ American Addison,’’ of whom Mr. Goddard well says, ‘‘ He was 

an elegant scholar, a graceful and pleasing writer, charming in conversation, a most 
winning and delightful companion.”’ Mr. —e: beautifully printed pages por- 
tray the events of his brief career—he died at the early age of 44 years—and the he- 
ape reproduction of a family portrait brings to us the sharp outline of the pleas- 
ing eatures of a journalist, once so famous in Reston and Philadelphia that his name 
is held in esteem to our own day. The writers of these memoirs are hard working 
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editors themselves, Mr. Goddard being the chief of the Boston Advertiser, and Mr. 
Clapp editor of the Boston Journal, and it is pleasant to note their interest and 
success in other fields of labor than those which pertain more particularly to their 
daily routine of dry work. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq., Augusta, Me.] 


Gleanings from English Records about New England Families. Communicated 
by James A. Emmerton and Henry F. Warers. From Hist. Coll. Essex Inst. .... 
Salem: Salem Press. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 148.] 

Those who have never tried it can have but a vague idea of the vexatious restric- 
tions, the annoyances and the many obstacles, which hamper and impede at every step 
one who attempts to investigate family history in the mothercountry. Tosay nothing 
of the exactions of a host of parish clerks who have the custody of many of the records 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials, the public officesare not so arranged as to facil- 
itate examination of their contents. The wills in Doctors’ Commons were a few years 
ago removed to Somerset House, but nothing has yet been done to make them more 
accessible than before. ‘Lhere should be new indices to them, classified according 
to Christian and surnames, made from the records themselves, and not simply a re- 
vision of the present cumbersome and antiquated ** alphabets.’’ It is speaking with- 
in bounds to say that with the improved system of arrangement of files, dockets and 
indices, now in use in the Suffulk Registry of Probate in this city, investigations in 
Somerset House could be made in one tenth of the time now worse than wasted 
there. A sum of money equal to that spent every year in the preparation of indi- 

- ces in the Suffolk Registry of Deeds fn Boston, would be sufficient to index anew, 
in the manner above suggested, all the records of the Consistory and Commissary 

Courts of London, and the Prerogative Court of Canterbury included in the Depart- 

ment for Literary Inquiry, Somerset House, covering the period from A.D. 1362 to 

A.D. 1700. While a sum not exceeding two of these annual appropriations would 

ensure the compilation of an index of every name found in these wills, executors, 

devisees, legatees, witnesses and all other persons, classified according to Christian 
and surnames. This would bring to light a vast amount of information, the exist- 
. ence of which is not even suspected, now completely buried in huge brass-clasped 
volumes, and would do away with the toil and drudgery of ‘* searches.”’ 

The book, the title of which is given above, consists of notes, made we | in the 
Principal Registry of Probate, Somerset House, Strand, the Publie Record Office, 
Fetter Lane and the British Museum, during the summer and autumn of 1879. 
They were first published in the Hist. Coll. of the Essex Institute for January, 1880, 
and have now soe printed in separate form. ‘hey comprise brief abstracts of 
wills, inquisitiones post mortem, and fine rolls, concerning a large number of Eng- 
lish families connected with, or probably related to, those of like name in New 
England. With rare thoughtfulness, there is added, in nearly every case, if a will, 
a reference to the book and leaf of the record, and if an inquisition or fine roll, the 
year and part and number, thereby enabling any future investigator to turn at 
once, without loss of time, to the records cited, and continue the examination him- 
self with the clew thus put in his hands. This has been done to promote further 
research, and in the hope that it will lead to additional discoveries. 

When we consider how short a time the authors had at their disposal, broken up 
as it must have been by sight-seeing and visits to interesting and remarkable places, 
the difficulties and inconveniences above referred to being borne in mind, the 
amount of work done by them must be admitted to be very great, and could only 
have been the result of the diligent use of every available moment. The reader has 
no means of distinguishing the share that each author has had in the preparation 
of these notes. But it is no disparagement of the labors of Dr. Emmerton to say, 
and he would be the first to cheerfully admit it, that Mr. Waters stands in the front 
rank of New England antiquaries. Few men have done such good and faithful 
service in the past, and few give greater promise of accomplishing more in the fu- 
ture. He has long been a worker in the vineyard. Few men have crossed the 
ocean better prepared by previous training and experience, by precise and accurate 
knowledge of our early history and antiquities, and by familiarity with the records 
and traditions of New England families and the endless ramifications of their gene- 
alogies, to appreciate and improve the opportunity, so kindly and generously offered 
him, of exploring the inexhaustible stores of antiquarian and historical material 
in England. 


The brief space into which this notice must necessarily be compressed, allows 
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but little to be said in detail concerning the contents of this book, but that little 
must be of unqualified praise. 

The authors admit that the a to connect Humphrey Gilbert of Ipswich in 
New England with the distinguished family of Gilbert of Compton and Greenway, 
co. Devon, is not quite successful, but the abstracts of wills, inquisitions and fine 
rolls illustrating the pedigree of the latter family (to which belonged Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert and Raleigh Gilbert, Esq., whose efforts at colonizing North America 
are well known), are particularly interesting. The will of Otys Gylbert, which 
bears date 1 Dec. 1493, contains this quaint provision: ‘‘ Item 1 will that at the 
day of my burying men have mete eed drink ftyssh or fflessh as the day requireth. 
Item I will that in all peal hast after my deth some p’son be ordeyned to Ryde 
to Oxford there to p’vide that I may have masses sayd for my sowle and that ev 
pret have for a dirige and a masse III¢ and the Rider thedyr for his labor Xie 

II4 and VI* ITII¢ for his reward and for another of Oxford to devyde yt money 
among the prests in Oxford the which is redy,”’ &c. &c. 

Persistent search under the names of Evance and Jefferay has been rewarded by 
finding a great deal of information about the ancestry of John Evans, of New Ha- 
ven, and of William gw h one of the earliest settlers on the shores of Massachu- 
setts Bay, from whom Jeffrey’s Creek, now Manchester, probably derived its name. 

These researches have brought to light the wili of John Holliock of Alcester, co. 
Warwick, mercer, proved 31 io 1584. He was the father of Edward Holyoke, 
the immigrant ancestor of the Holyoke family of New England. The notes on the 
family and the copies of the letters of Edward Holyoke to his betrothed which ac- 
company the abstract of this will, are of great interest. 

uch labor has been required to 2 pa an account of a family of Norton, appa- 
rently not before noticed by any English writer, in the hope at some future time to 
connect with it the Francis Norton who settled in Connecticut, or Capt. Francis 
Norton, of Charlestown. An immense amount of matter bearing on the name of 
Norton, but needing further additions to make it available and to enable it to be 
pro erly classified and arranged according to families, has been collected. The 
esworth, Shropshire and Sharpenhow families of Norton, have, however, 
a eg in these abstracts. 
he account of the Waters family is exceedingly interesting, and the materials 
thered concerning the families of Sheafe, Northend, Bridges, Woodcock, Wash- 
urne, Collins and Daniel, illustrated as they are by explanatory notes of great 
value and importance, and by several tabular pedigrees, will deservedly attract 
~attention. 

Under the head of Champernon we have abstracts of wills and an elaborate pedi- 

, showing the distinguished ancestry of Capt. Francis Champernowne, of Kit- 

, Portsmouth and York. The remarks on the name of Firmyn are supplement- 
ed by additional notes on Firmin of Suffolk, furnished by the late Mr. Horatio G. 
Somerby to Mr. Jobn Ward Dean, and to those on the name of Patch thereare added 
extracts made by Mr. Somerby in the registries of wills at Wells and Bristol, com- 
municated by Mr. Ira J. Patch. Under Hathorne, light is thrown on the family of 
Major William Hathorne, the ancestor of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and there is a tabu- 
lar pedigree of the Salem family of Hathorne, showing the paternal, as that of Man- 
ning the maternal ancestry of the famous author. The will of Richard Bigge, of 
Cranebrook, co. Kent, clothier, probated 5 Aug. 1533, may enable us to trace the 
ancestry of John Bigg (Recisrer, xxix. 253). Other names to be particularly no- 
ticed are Aspinwall, Stileman, Whip le, Sparhawk, Long, Manning, Balch, Mason, 
Hacker, Newell and Newhall, Willard, Banks, Eppes, Fogg, Calef and Stanton. 
The notes which are appended to these abstracts are valuable and exceedingly inter- 
esting contributions. 

How wide a range these researches have taken, appears from the fact that in ad- 
dition to those above enumerated, the following families also are represented in 
abstracts: Alley, Baldwin, Bartole, Bartram, Bickford, Birchmore, Bolde, Brad- 

, Bordman, Bray, Brisco, Cash, Chever, Choate, Coffin, Converse, Cotton, 
Curwen, Davison, Derby, Doweee, Draper, Edes, Fielder, Fiske Flint, Foster, 
Gardner, Greenleaf, Guppie, Hancock, Haskett, Hassam, Heath, Higginson, Hol- 
lock, Ingersoll, arm Kemble, Lance yer ray e, oe — os . 
Merry, Norman, Normanton, , Peache, Phippen, Pickering, Pilgri oore, 
Potter, Prince, Putnam, Ruck, Sargent, South, Tidd, Traske, Tredwelh, Way, 
West, Wheatland, Wilkinson and W illowes. : 

Brief memoranda concerning the following Jersey families froma MS. in the 
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British Museum are added, as oy Faron genealogical data relating to many Salem 
names. Bertram, Messervy, Le Maitre, Renouf, Mourant, Richardson, Deslande, 
Cabot, Gibaut, Blam ied, Laurence, Valpy, Janvrin, Langlois, De la Penelle, 
Pinel, Neel, Touzel, Va e Le Cras, Le Gros, Tourgis, Le Gros Bisson, 
Le Gallais, Durel, Nicolle, Webber, Poingdester, De Rue, Le Hardy, Vicg, Simon, 
Le Gresley and Chevallier. 

The success of these investigations shows what may be done by a systematic and 
thorough search among the English Records, made by a competent and experienced 
antiquary. Is it too much to hope that as the New England Historic, Genealog- 
ical Society grows in age and prosperity, it may at some future time be endowed 
with funds sufficient to enable it to maintain an accredited agent in the mother 
country constantly engaged in such researches as these? Such an agent, released 
from the necessity of depending -—_ the peeut of private patrons and allowed 
to consult the general interests and needs of New — history and genealogy, 
would place us in a position never before reached, and his work would be rich in 
results not otherwise likely to be obtained. 

[By John T. Hassam, A.M., of Boston.]} 


Giornale Araldico-Genealogico-Diplomatico. Publicato per cura della R. Accade- 
mia Araldica Italiana. Diretto dal Cav. G. B.Crollalanza. Nuova Serie. Anno V. 
N. 12. . . . Pisa, 1880, Presso la Direzione del Giornale, Via Febonacci N. 
6. [Royal 8vo. Published monthly, 32 pages each number.) 

The ‘‘ Journal’ is devoted mainly to articles on ‘‘ Heraldry,” that are written 
by some of the most distinguished scholars, and display great ability and extensive 
research. It also contains accurate accounts of all the proceedings of the *‘ Royal 
Academy of Heraldry,’’ thus preserving for future ages a vast amount of valuable 
facts, for which the coming ‘‘ Historian’? and ‘‘ Antiquary’’ cannot fail to be 
deeply grateful. 

his publication is cordially received in Russia, France, Germany and America, 
being issued both in the French and Italian languages, in a type clear and beauti- 
ful, and with illustrations striking and ornate. 

[By the Rev. C. D. Bradlee, A.M., of Boston.] 


A Record of Remarkable Events in Marlborough and Vicinity. By Cyrus Feuron. 
...- Number One. Marlborough, Mass.: Stillman B. Pratt, Publisher. Mir- 
ror-Journal Office, Franklin Block. 1879. ([8vo. pp. 23. Price 25 cts.] 

A Record of Remarkable Events in Marlborough and Neighboring Towns. No. 2. 
By Cyrus Fetron. .... Marlborough, Mass. : The Times Publishing Company, 
Printers, Corey’s Block. 1880. [8vo. pp. 43.j 
The first of these ay es contains more than four hundred and fifty, and the 

second upwards of six hundred events which have transpired in Marlborough, 

Mass., and its vicinity. Together they form an ‘‘ Every-Day Book ”’ for that town, 

the events being arranged under the several months and days of the year. The first 

** Record ’’ was published in June. 1879, and the second in August, 1880. Mr. 

Felton’s compilation is a useful one, and we hope that his example may be followed 

in other towns. 


In Memoriam. Services at the Funeral of Julia Rebecca Bradlee .... on Sunday, 

August 14, 1880. Printed for Private Distribution. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

This phlet, printed for the use of relatives and friends, contains the services 
at the funeral of the wife of Nathaniel J. Bradlee, Esq., of Boston, who died Aug. 
11, 1880, aged 44 years, 2 months and 17 days. Remarks were made by the Revs. 
Edward Everett Hale and C. D. Bradlee. A beautiful — poem, ‘* God knows 
best,’’ by the last named clergyman, a brother-in-law of the deceased, was read 
on the occasion. 


Organization and Services of Battery E, First Rhode Island Light Artillery, to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1863. By Puiie S. Cuase (Late Second Lieutenant in said Battery). 
oar N. Bangs Williams & Co. 1880. [Fep. 4to. pp. 48. Paper, Price 
50 cts. 

This is the third number of the second series of ‘*‘ Personal Narratives of Events 


in the War of the Rebellion,’’ which series has before been noticed in the Recister 
(xxxiv. 222, 341). Lieut. Chase’s narrative was read before the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
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ors’ Historical Society of Rhode Island, March 20, 1878. The battery was recruited 
and organized in October, 1861. This series is making valuable additions to the 
materials for the history of the late civil war. 


A Few Poems. By C.D. Braptzz, Pastor of the Church at Harrison Square, 
Boston, Mass. Second Series. [Boston.] 1880. [12mo. pp. 54.] 
The first series of the poems of this able writer was noticed in our July number. 
The present series, like the former, consists chiefly of occasional poems, many being 
addressed to the author’s personal friends. 


Hon. Asahel Huntington. Memorial Address delivered before the Essex Institute, 
Tuesday evening, September 5, 1871. By Oris P. Lorp. .... Salem, Mass. : 
Printed at the office of the Salem Press. 1872. [8vo. pp. 34. Price 25 cts.) 

By-Laws of the Esser Institute. (Adopted March, 1876.) Printed for the Essex 
nstitute. [8vo. pp. 8.] 

Priced Catalogue Wf the Publications of the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., U. S. A., 
1879. Salem, Mass. : Printed for x Institute. 1879. [8vo. pp. 5.] 

In Memory of Henry Coit Perkins, of Newburyport, Mass. 1873. [8vo. pp. 34.] 

Letters written at the time of the Occupation of Boston by the British, 1775-6. Com- 
municated by Wu. P. Upnam. .... Salem, Mass.: Salem Press, corner Liberty 
and Derby Sts. 1876. [8vo. pp. 88. Price 50 cts.] 

Historical Sketch of the Salem Female Employment Society. By Lucy P. Jonnson. 
.--- Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. 1880. [8vo. pp. 8.] 


Notice of a Portrait of Washington. By Cuartzs Henry Harr. .... [8vo. pp. 5.] 
Biographical Notice of Mr. James Upton. By Rev. R. C. Miits. .... [8vo. pp. 10.] 
Memorial of John Clarke Lee. By Rev. E. B. Wiitson. .... Salem: Printed at 


the Salem Press. 1878. [8vo. pp. 30. Price 25 cts.] 

The Essex Institute, located at Salem, Massachusetts, was incorporated in 1848, 
being formed by the union of two societies, namely, the Essex Historical Society, 
incorporated in 1821, and the Essex County Natural History Society, incorporated 
in 1836. The ‘* Proceedings of the Essex Institute ’’ for twenty-one years, from 1848 
to 1868 inclusive, were issued in quarterly numbers, and make six octavo volumes. 
Since then they have been published, also in quarterly numbers, under the title of 
the ‘‘ Bulletin of the Essex Institute,” of which eleven octavo volumes (1869 to 1879 
inclusive) have been completed, and the twelfth volume commenced. 

In January, 1859, the society began the publication of the ‘‘ Historical Collec- 
tions of the x Institute,’’ a periodical of which the contents are somewhat sim- 
ilar to those of the Reaisrer, though confined to the history and genealogy of Essex 
county, Massachusetts. It first appeared in small quarto form, which, size was 
retained from 1859 to 1868, since which date the size has been octavo. Sixteen vol- 
umes have been completed, and the seventeenth is now in the course of publication. 

The contribution to our historical and 4 mm literature made by the Insti- 
tute in these periodicals, shows that it is a live institution, and that the members 
are doing their part in preserving our early records and illustrating the history of 
our state. 

The titles given at the head of this article are a few of the separate publications 
of the Institute. Most of them are reprints from their periodicals. 


The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things. By Joun D. Cuamptin, Jr., 
Late Associate Editor of the American Cyclopedia. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1880. [12mo. pp. 690.] 

The first cyclopsedia for young people which we know of, and probably the only 
one published previous to that whose title we give above, was the ‘‘ Minor En- 
cyclopsedia,’’ by the Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D., issued in 1803 in four 
duodecimo volumes. It was a useful work, but never passed to a second edition. 

The three quarters of a century which have passed since that work appeared, 
have been crowded with inventions and discoveries ; and the things which in our 
day a child is expected to know have been greatly multiplied. In the present work 
Mr. Champlin furnishes ‘‘ in simple language, aided by pictorial illastrations 
where thought necessary, a knowledge of things in Nature, Science and Arts which 
are apt to awaken a child’s er. Such features of Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Physics, Natural History and Physiology as can be made intelligible are ouplalenle 
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special attention being given to the natural objects which most immediately affect 
human happiness—such as the phenomena of air, light, heat, and electricity, and 
those parts of the human system whose health is influenced by our habits. Much 
attention has been given, too, to the description and explanation of the manufac- 
ture of articles in common use, and of the various processes connected with the 
Arts; while all the animals interesting from their domestic relation or as objects 
of curiosity are treated as fully as the limits of the work will permit.” 

The author has shown good judgment in the selection of topics; and he has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in explaining his subjects, frequently quite complicated, so as to 
bring them within the comprehension of the young. ‘The book was much needed, 
and must have a large sale. 


Records of First Church at Salisbury, Mass., 1687-1754. Communicated by Wi1- 
—_ ft Upnam. .... Salem: Printed for the Essex Institute. 1879. [8vo. 
pp. 47. 

Record of Intentions of Marriage of the City of Lynn. Copied by Joun T. Movt- 
Ton. .... Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. [8vo. pp. 29.] 

Notes and Extracts from the “* Records of the First Church in Salem, 1629 to 1736.” 
Communicated by James A. Eumerton, M.D. .... Salem: Printed at the Salem 
Press. 1879. [8vo. pp. 28.] 

Copy of the Record of Deaths of the First Church in Rowley, Mass. Communicat- 

by Gzo. B. Brovcrrrz, A.M. [Salem: 1878. 8vo. pp. 42.] 

We are rejoiced when we see anything done to preserve in print the records of 
births, marriages and deaths in our New England towns. While they remain in 
manuscript the risk of loss by fire and other accidents is very great. Frequently 
omer is but a single copy of these records, and that sometimes in a dilapidated 
condition. 

Every town should have its early records printed ; but as the towns are negligent 
of their daty, individuals are doing this in part. The four pamphlets whose titles 
are given above preserve, beyond the possibility of loss, mach material for the wd 
ealogy and history of our people. They are all reprinted from the Historical Collec- 
tions of the Essex Institute. The J smrmetes who have copied these records for the 
press deserve much praise for the disinterested labor they have bestowed upon them, 


The Literary World. Chotce Readings from the Best New Books, and Critical Re- 
views. Fortnightly. [Boston, Mass., Rev. Edward Abbott, editor; E. H. Hames 
& Co., publishers. Quarto, 16 pp. Price $2 per year.] 

This journal is becoming so well known for the excellent quality of its average 
make-up, that it deserves to become yet wider known, that its quality and amount 
of work may be even greater than now ; and it is with the hope of introducing it to 
new acquaintances to this end, that we give it this general review. Established 
ten years ago by the late Mr. Samuel R. Crocker, as a monthly literary journal, it 

in April, 1877, under the management of the publishers above named, the 

. Edward Abbott, a widely known writer, assuming its editorial control. In his 
hands it has continued to increase in public appreciation and literary value ; and 
with the beginning of 1879 its publication was changed to a fortnightly issue, the 
same general form and appearance being retained. It may be briefly described asa 
purely literary review. ch number opens with quite lengthy notices of the fresh- 
est and most important books, frequently from the hand of a specialist ; follow- 

ed by minor notices of works of fiction, or those of less importance. Editorials on a 

great range of current topics of literary interest next follow ; succeeded by depart- 

ments of Literary Personals; sketches of noted authors of the time; News and 

Notes; Contents of the Periodicals, and others of similar interest. Of chiefest 

value among these departments, perhaps, are those of ‘* Notes and Queries,”’ upona 

great variety of topics of interest to writers and readers, usually extending to two 
or three columns; and ‘* Shakespeariana ’’—the latter edited by Mr. W. J. Rolfe, 
the eminent Shakesperian scholar, and frequently occupying a whole page. Often 
articles of much historical value are piven, as notably, those by Mr. Justin Winsor, 
on the public and private libraries of the early days of American letters, of which 
several have appeared in late issues. The journal seems admirably well balanced 
in all its departments, and it is always a pleasure to open its bright, modest pages, 
so abundant of pe scholarship, carefal editing, a choice variety of contents, and 
with no sign of pedantry, no ‘‘ slashing” criticisms, and no unkindly tone. It 


deserves hundreds of readers, where we fear it has only tens. 
[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esgq.| 
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History of the Town of Henniker, Merrimack County, New Hampshire. From the 
date of the Canada Grant by the Province of Massachusetts in 1735, to 1880; with 

a Genealogical Register of the Families of Henniker. By Leanper W. Cocswetu. 

Concord: Printed by the Republican Press Association. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 808. 

With Illustrations. ] 

To the student of family history this volume will be most welcome, and he will 
naturally turn to this portion first, though it occupies the last part of the goodly 
sized and handsome volume. Of the pages which the book contains, 372 are 
devoted to a Genealogical Register of Henniker Families, arranged alphabetically, 
and containing twenty portraits and several autographs, the work in the portraits 
being good, and the portraits, we should judge, very satisfactory likenesses. One 
can but notice the large number of residents of this ‘own who have become locally 
distinguished in the different professions and occupations, while not a few have 
achieved a good reputation not confined alone to the county or state. Among the 
prominent families are those of Baker, Carter, Cogswell ; Gibson (of which family 
is the distinguished musician Mr. C. C. Gibson); Goodenow (of which family were 
five eminent lawyers, two of whom were members of congress, viz., Rufus King, 
a member of the 31st, and Robert G., a member of the 32d congress, both from the 
state of Maine) ; Gould; Howe (of which family was the late Judge Luther J. 
Howe of Hoosick Falls, N. Y.) ; Patterson got which family is Mrs. Mary Patter- 
son Culver, a well known author, and Hon. James Willis Patterson, a resident of 
Hanover, and a senator in the U. S. Senate in 1867-73) ; Pillsbury (of which fami- 
ly is Rev. Parker Pillsbury, a distinguished divine and anti-slavery orator ; Proc- 
tor (of which family is Edna Dean Proctor, the well known writer and poet) ; Saw- 
yer; Thompson and Whitney. This portion of Mr. Cogswell’s volume is most 
satisfactorily performed, but we think the author’s claim that it is ‘‘the most 
perfect [family] register yet published in the history of any town in this state,” 
can hardly be sustained ; as in one instance, at least, his labors in this direction have 
been surpassed, and this by Mr. EzraS. Stearns, who published his history of the town 
of Rindge in 1875, in which 369 pages are given to a bpp may of Fami- 
lies, the matter in which far exceeds the family register given by Mr. Cogswell. 
Much may be said in commendation of the General History portion of Mr. Cogswell’s 
volume. Henniker contains 27,000 acres, and the first township grant was obtained 
from Massachusetts in 1735. The history of the several grants to the proprietors 
of the town ; the account of the first settlement, and the events in its subsequent 
history, are all faithfully given. Thirty-six pages are devoted to its ecclesiastical 
history ; eighteen to educational affairs ; seventy-five to the military history, includ- 
ing its Roll of Honor, and all the minor events in the history of the town are faith- 
fully recorded.. As a contribution to New England local history, and especially to 
the history of New Hampshire families, the book is of very great value. A good 
general index is wanting, and a map of the town would have added to its usefulness. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq.] 


A List of the Birds of Massachusetts, with Annotations. By J. A. ALLEN. .... 
[8vo. pp. 37. Price 25 cents.] 

A List of the Fishes of Essex County, including those of Massachusetts Boy, accord- 
ing to the latest results of the work of the U. S. Fish Commission. By G. Brown 
Goong and Tarteron H. Bean. .... Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. 1879. 
[8vo. pp. 38. Price 30 cts.] 

Contributions to the Mythology of Tachyglossa Hystrix, Echidna Hystrix (Auct.). 
By J. W. Fewxes, Ph.D. .... [8vo. pp. 28. Price 35 cts.] 

Notes on the native and extensively introduced Woody Plants of Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. By Joun Rosinson (in charge department of botany, Peabody Acad- 
emy of Science). .... Salem: Printetl for the Essex Institute. 1879. [8vo. pp. 
38. Price 35 cts.] 

Ihe Solar Eclipse of 1878, a lecture before the Essex Institute. By Winstow Upton, 
Asssistant at Harvard College Observatory. .... [8vo. pp. 19. Price 15 cts.] 

The Enharmonic Key-Board of Prof. Henry Ward Poole. By Tuzopore M. Os- 
BORNE. .... [8vo. pp. 14.] 


The Essex Institute, besides its contributions to historical literature, has publish- 
ed in its Proceedings many scientific papers of great value. Above are the titles of 
several of these papers which have been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
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The Congregationalism of the last Three Hundred Years, as seen in its Literature : 
With special reference to certain recondite, neglected, or disputed passages. In 
Twelve Lectures, delivered on the Southworth Foundation in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Andover, Mass., 1876-1879. With a Bibliographical Appendiz. By 
Henry Martyn Dexter. In these old tomes live the old times. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1880. [Royal 8vo. pp. xxxviii. 
+716+326. Price $6.] 

In this large and wealthy volume Dr. Dexter has accomplished a remarkable 
work. From beginning to end the signs of careful toil are every where manifest. 
Many able writers, both in this country and in England, have traced the origi: and 
= of that great revolt against the established Church of England, which has 

lone so much to make this country and the England of to-day what they are. The 
books which have been thus written, will, many of them, still abide in honor; for 

@ subject so large and comprehensive cannot be wholly comprehended by a single 

mind. It is needful that many lights, from different points, should shine upon it 

to reveal it fully to the view. 

All great reforms, in their beginnings and early movements, are, of aren 
somewhat rude and ungraceful. A few men, often from obscure and humble life, 
stepping out to confront the combined wealth, culture and power of a great nation, 
pry ee a most trying position. Under such conditions wage the first apostles 
of Christianity in planting the seeds of the gospel around the ancient and costly 
temples of Roman idolatry. Under such conditions Luther and his companions 
pe headway against that proud and dominant hierarchy that held the kings and 
nations of Europe in its iron grasp. And such’ was the situation in which, three 
hundred years ago, a few men rose up in England to break the yoke of civil and 
ecclesiastical oppression, and make an open way for liberty and truth. Men, set- 
ting out upon such an enterprise, must be possessed of most remarkable wisdom 
and patience, if they never say the wrong word or do the wrong act. But whatever 
they do, whether it be good or bad, their enemies will be the first to write their 
history, and their position Will be made to appear ridiculous and dishonorable. 

For tracing out this remarkable chapter in human affairs, Dr. Dexter first pre- 
pared himself by searching out more fully than any one has before done, the ancient 
records. This is the great merit of his Leaks His first chapter is entitled ‘‘ The 
Darkness and the Dawn,”’ in which he shows, by a great variety of citations, the 
real condition of the English Church and the English people, just before this revolt. 
His second chapter is ‘* Robert Browne and his Co-workers.’? This man, whose 
followers were called Brownists, has heretofore had a disreputable record, even 
among those who honor his early writings, and admire his first works. Dr. Dexter 
has done much to clear his memory and present him under better aspects. His 
third chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Martin Mar-prelate Controversy.’’ This chapter 
will be read with great interest. The authorship of the Martin Mar-prelate tracts 
has been, hitherto, as much of a mystery as the authorship of the letters of Junius. 
Dr. Dexter brings evidence to show that they were written by Henry Barrowe, who 
was, at the time, prisoner in the Fleet. This theory is opposed by many prominent 
writers, but scems to be well fortified. We cannot dwell longer upon details. The 
subsequent chapters are, ‘‘ ‘he Martyrs of Congregationalism,” ‘‘ The Exodus to 
Amsterdam,’’ ** Fortunes and Misfortunes in Amsterdam,” ‘‘ John Robinson and 
Leyden Congregationalism,”’ ‘‘ Early New England Congregationalism,”’ ‘* Later 
New England Congregationalism.’’ In this chapter, John Wise, of Ipswich (now 
Essex), stands out as a bold, clear-headed and effectual reformer. Then follow the 
chapters entitled, ‘* Ecclesiastical Councils,’ ‘* Congregationalism in England,’’ 
and ‘‘ Things more clearly seen.”’ ‘ 

These chapters sweep over the three hundred years, since about 1580, and trace 
the history of that great movement of dissent from the Established Church of Eng- 
land, in a way more full, ample and satisfactory than can perhaps be found in any 
other existing volume. Of course the book will invite criticism from various quar- 
ters, but no one can doubt that a grand and valuable work has been done. 

One of the most important features of the book has not yet been mentioned, and 
that is comprised under the head of ‘‘ Collectiona toward a Bibliography of Congre- 
gationalism.’’ ‘This index, which alone covers 280 large and closely printed pages, 
contains the titles of 7250 books and tracts, which, in various ways, stand related 
to this long course of history. The very sight of this index, with its carefully pre- 
pared hints and directions, suggests an amount of labor and care immensely great. 

[By the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., of West Newton, Mass.” 
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Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society. Vol. III. Part3. ([Seal.] St. 
Paul: Published by the Society. 1880. I mays pp. 151+-viii. With portrait of 
Rev. John Mattocks and title page and index to Vol. III. 

The Hennepin Bi-Centenary. Account of the Celebration by the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, of the two hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Falls of St. 
Anthony, by Louis Hennepin. (From the St. Paul Daily Globe, July 4, 1880.) 
St. Paul: Globe Print. 1880. [8vo. pp. 6.] 


Ten years ago the Minnesota Historical Society began the publication of its 
Collections, and during that time the society has published three large volumes on 
the history of Minnesota, an activity in this department of work which we believe 
has been surpassed by but few societies in our country. The Committee on Publi- 
cation tell us that the ‘* design of these Collections is to gather up all the historical 
facts regarding Minnesota, or its people, that we are able, from such writers as will 
contribute them, and by publishing the same, at once preserve and disseminate the 
information contained therein.” A considerable portion of this volume relates to 
the Indian nations which once occupied all of the present state of Minnesota, and 
to incidents of the “ Indian period ’’ of her history. The importance of securing 
at the present time all that can be done in this direction towards this rapidly disap- 

ring race, seems to be uppermost in the minds of the members of this society. 
ee few years the Indians will be so nearly extinct, or so changed in their customs 
and religion, that their condition, as found by the early settlers of this northwest 
state, will be only a matter of history. Now is the only time to collect and record 
all valuable and interesting facts regarding them. The Rev. Mr. Williamson has 
in this volume an interesting sketch of the Sioux or Dakotas, a tribe who inhabited 
the Minnesota valley forty years ago, and at one time were the most powerful tribe 
within the present state of Minnesota ; but they are now completely crushed. The 
white man has taken from them nearly everything except life. They are now poor, 
miserable beggars, unable to —- their wrongs, and they know it. Well does 
the author say, in the words of Jefferson, ‘‘I tremble when 1 remember that God 
is just.”’ A considerable portion of the present number is given to memoirs and 
obituary sketches of the pioneers of the state. The memoir of the Rev. John 
Mattocks is accompanied with a beautiful engraving furnished by his son. Let 
more sons follow this example. 

The Minnesota Historical Society, July 3, 1880, celebrated the discovery of the 
Falls of St. Anthony by Louis Hennepin. In honoring Hennepin they honored the 
class to which he belonged—‘‘ those brave clergymen of two centuries ago, who 
came with the first of white men into the heart of our continent, and who were at 
once explorers, historians of discovery and heralds and martyrs of religion.” For 
the manner in which the day was spent hy the society and its friends, the reader is 
referred to the pages of the second pamphlet. . 

[By Willard S. Allen, A.M., of East Boston.] 


Geo. P. Rowell ¢ Co.’s American Newspaper Directory, containing accurate Lists 
of all the Newspapers and Periodicals published in the United States, Territories, 
and the Dominion of Canada, together with a Description of the Towns and Cities 
in which they are Published. New York: Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Publishers, 
1880. [Post 8vo. pp. 1044.] 


Whether regarded as a list of the newspapers of America, as the result of one of 
the most systematic business enterprises in the United States—that of the Adver- 
tising Bureau which publishes it—or as a business and industrial gazetteer of our 
country, this volume is alike a curiosity. Three hundred and ninety-six pages are 
given to a list of the newspapers of the United States, arranged alphabetically by 
states, and by cities and towns in each state, each presenting the exact location of 
the city or town, its population, leading industries, and the papers there published 
—this list comprising 9723 distinct journals. Following this list are nine classi 
lists of special publications and journals, designed especially for the benefit of ad- 
vertisers ; this being succeeded by nearly 500 pages of advertisements, thoroughly 
indexed. When it is remembered that fifteen years ago no such thing as a news- 
paper directory existed, and that now to accurately give the statistics of the press 
of our country, demanded by advertisers, requires a volume of over 1000 pages, it 
shows the gigantic proportions of the business, and the system to which it has been 
brought by the enterprising firm publishing this Directory. 

[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq.} 
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The Magazine of American History: with Notes and Queries. Edited by Joan 
Austin Stevens. Published by A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. [Large 4to. 
Published monthly in numbers of 80 pages each, with plates, maps, and auto- 
graphs. Price $5 per year.] 

With the number for June, 1880, this journal closed its seventh volume (as we 
prefer to reckon its volumes), or Part I. of Volume 1V., the numbers for six months, 
when bound with the advertisements and covers, as should always be the case, mak- 
ing a volume of most desirable size for reading or consultation. From its com- 
mencement the high tone and solid character of its leading contents have been most 
marked, and in the past volumes much original information relating to American 
agg and biography has been given to the public. In the volume just closed, 
viz., the numbers January—June, the most important historical articles are—The 
Allied Armies before New York in 1781; History and Ethnology of the Pawnee 
Indians ; The battle of Harlem Plains, 1776, and Sullivan’s Expedition against the 
Six Nations, 1779 ; the leading biographical sketches being those of Lady and Maj. 
Ackland ; An Account of the Chew Family of Pennsylvania ; Col. Return J. Meigs 
of the Connecticut Line of the Revolutionary Army, and Col. Samuel B. Webb of 
the Continental Army. Other general articles are given, together with translations, 
original papers, notes, queries and replies, and a carefully edited current bibliogra- 
phy. Special mention should, perhaps, be made of the Washington or February 
number, wherein original matter relating to Washington _—_— as follows: an 
article on a Standard for the Likeness of Washington, by William F. Hubbard ; 
Washington’s Headquarters on the Hudson ; thirty letters of Washington now for 
the first time published, and fifteen pages of notes. The six numbers in this volume 
contain twelve portraits on steel, seventeen maps, plans, etc., views of four historic 
buildings, with numerous autographs, coats of arms, and smaller illustrations in the 
body of the work. No student of American history who would be well informed, 
can dispense with its judicious and able assistance. 

(By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq.] 


The History of Boxford, Essex County, Massachusetts, from the Earliest Settlement 
known to the Present Time: A Period of about Two Hundred and Fifty Years. 
od Stpvey Perizy, Member of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, 

ember of Essex Institute, etc. Lllustrated. [Motto.] Boxford, Mass.: Pu 


lished by the Author. 1880. [Cloth, 8vo. pp. 418. of Rand, Avery & 
Co. Price $3, to be obtained of the author.] 
Mr. Perley has performed most excellent work in the p tion of this history ; 


during which, as he informs us in the Preface, ‘‘ thousands of volumes have been 
read and referred to; much travel, inquiry and correspondence have been necessary ; 
and considerable money, and month after month of time have been given it.’’ But 
on the result the author may certainly congratulate himself. Every detail relatin 
to the settlement of the town, its revolutionary and military history, sketches o 
its churches, schools, industries, biographies of prominent citizens, and other facts 
of interest, are all arranged in order, and treated with reasonable fullness in 
every particular. ‘Ten plates, engraved especially for the work, embellish the vol- 
ume, and an Appendix and Index of names add to its value. 
[By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq.} 


Walpole [N. H.] as it was and as it is, containing the complete civil History of the 
Town from 1749 to 1879; together with a History of all the Church Organiza- 
tions ; also, a History of one hundred and fifty families that settled in town pre- 
vious to 1820, with biographical wg f a large number of its prominent citizens, 
and also a census of the town taken April 1, 1878. By Gzorce Autpricu. [Motto.] 
Printed id the Claremont Manufacturing Co., Claremont, N.H. 1880. [8vo. 
pp. 404. R 
A complete history of Walpole has long been desired by the citizens and those 

interested in the town. Rev. Dr. Bellows’s ‘‘ Historical Sketch of Col. Benjaimin 

Bellows, founder of Walpole,”’ an address on occasion of the dedication of his monu- 

ment, Oct. 11, 1854, was not intended to supply this want. Col. Bellows and his 

immediate descendants, however, bore such prominent parts in the history of the 
town, that the address in question necessarily furnishes a tolerably complete account 
of the events occurring during the first half century of its existence, presented, it is 
almost needless to say, in so graphic and eloquent a manner as to form one of the 
most successful pictures of the early life of a New England town. Only a limited 
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edition of the address was published, and it has long been very difficult to obtain a 


copy. 
a Aldrich, Esq., a resident of Walpole, has made use, in the present 
work, of much of the material contained in Br. Bellows’s address, but has added 
many facts obtained from other sources, and has continued the history of the town 
to the present time. More than half of the volume is occupied by family histories, 
which are illustrated by numerous portraits. The author was aided in the publi- 
cation of the work by an appropriation from the town of five hundred dollars. The 
volume bp evidence of great industry in the collection and preparation of mate- 
rial, and probably very little has been overlooked that would throw light upon the 
history of the town. 

In this connection it may not be’ out of place to refer to the interesting monegrans 
upon Joseph Dennie, recently ar sages which is noticed in this number. Dennie 
began his literary career in Walpole, near the close of the last century, and by his 
Lay Sermons in the Farmer’s Museum gained fame for himself as well as for the town 
where they were published. His management of the Museum, in which he associ- 
ated with himself a brilliant company of wits and scholars, forms an interesting 
and unique chapter in the history of our early literature. 

[By Thomas B. Peck, Esq., of Metrose.] 


Benedict Arnold at Saratoga. By Isaac N. Arnotp. (Reprinted from the United 

Service, September, 1880.) [1880, 8vo. pp. 16.] 

The article in the United Service, here reprinted, was called out by a review of 
the author’s ‘‘ Life of Benedict Arnold,’ by John Austin Stevens, in the March 
number of I'he Magazine of American History. Mr. Arnold in this reply confines 
himself to an examination of a single position of Mr. Stevens, who follows the lead 
of the historian Bancroft, who states that ‘* Arnold was not on the field ”’ (Histay 
U. S. ix. 410) at the battle of the 19th September. The author of the article under 
review, in taking issue with these gentlemen, asserts that ‘* Arnold was on the 
field ; was actively engaged in the battle of the 19th September, 1777, and that his 
services on that day and in the battle of the 7th of October contributed largely to the 
capture of Burgoyne and his army.’’ Our readers will remember that this is sub- 
stantially the position Mr. Drake takes in his review of Arnold’s Life of Arnold in 
the January number of the Register (xxxiv. 109-10). In our opinion, Mr. Arnold 
here produces abundant evidence, much of it received by him since the publication 
of his book, less than a year ago, to convince any ne reader, that, in 
the words of Mr. Drake, ‘To him [Gen. Arnold], in , rather than to Gates, 
who as the commander in chief bore off the honors, the success of this decisive 
campaign seems justly attributable.” 


An Historical Sketch of the Town of East Providence, delivered before the Town 
Authorities and Citizens of East Providence, July 4th, 1876. By Georcr N. Buss. 
Providence : John F. Greene, Printer. 1876. [16mo. Paper, pp. 52.] 

The present sketch is one of the late centennial contributions to the local yc | 
of our country. The territory was a part of Rehoboth—originally in Plymouth col- 
ony and afterwards in Massachusetts—till 1862, when the final adjustment of the 
line between Massachusetts and Rhode Island threw it into the latter state. Here 
Roger Williams landed in April, 1636, ‘‘ after a bitter winter voyage of fourteen 
weeks in an open boat,’”’ and here he “ planted corn and made other preparations 
for a permanent residence.’ But he was persuaded by Gov. Winslow to remove 
to the opposite side of Seekonk river, to which ——_ colony laid no claim, 
where he founded the present city of Providence. e pamphlet before us contains 
much information concerning the history of East Providence. 


The Newport Historical Magazine. July, 1880. No.I. Vol. 1. Published by the 
Newport Historical Publishing Co., 128 Thames Street, Newport, R. I. ai pp. 
64. Price $2. yearin advance. Address of publishers, P. O. Box 426. 

This is a new magazine devoted to the history of Newport County, Rhode Island, 
and the biography and genealogy of its inhabitants. It cannot fail to prove a use- 
ful publication. “Ihe editor is Henry E. Turner, M.D., of Newport, whose ‘* Reg- 
ister,” being a carefully compiled record of the births, marriages and deaths of New- 
port, Middletown and Jamestown, from the town and church records and graveyard 
inscriptions, alphabetically arranged, will form a prominent feature of the 
magazine. 
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The present number contains the commencement of Dr. Turner’s ister for the 
towns of Newport and Middletown; genealogical articles on the wood and 
Barker families ; an article by Dr. Barrows on ‘‘ The lmportance of Historical 
Pablications,”’ and the editor’s ‘‘ Introductory.” 


History of the Thomas Adams and Thomas Hastings Families of Amherst, Massachu- 
seits. Sage By Uersert Baxter Apams, In Memory and Honor of his Father 
and Mother, Nathaniel Dickinson Adams, born July 5, 1813, died Sept. 7, 1856 ; 
and Harriet (Hastings) Adams, born May 15, 1816, married December 1, 1836. 
Amherst, Mass.: Privately Printed. 1880. (Sm. 8vo. pp. 66.] 

Memorial of the Baxter Family. From dates and minutes collected by Josrzra 
Nickerson Baxter, of Boston. Harvard, A.B., A.M., 1875; Boston University 
Law School, LL.B., 1876; Mass. and Boston Bar, 1876. Boston: Printed for 
the Family. 1879. [8vo. pp. 114.] 

The Gedney and Clarke Families of Salem, Mass. Compiled by Henry Firzciteert 
Warers. .... Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 52.] 

Children of William and Dorothy King of Salem. By Henry F. Warens. .... 
Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. 1880. [8vo. pp. 8.] 

Genealogical Notes of the Webb Family. .... By Epwarp Srantey WarTErs. .... 
Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 24.] 

Notes on the Richardson and Russell Families. By James Kiweaun, of Salem. .... 
Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. 1880. ([8vo. pp. 39.] 


The Chipman Lineage, particularly as in Essex County, Mass. By R. Mannine 


oe)” Lisbon, Conn. .... Salem: Printed at the Salem Press. 1872. [8vo. 

pp. 59. 

The Ancestry and Posterity.of Zaccheus Gould of Topsfield. A condensed abstract 
of the Family Records. By Bensamis Aptuorp Goutp. .... Salem: Printed for 


the Essex Institute. 1872. [8vo. pp. 109.] 


Historical and Biographical Notes of the Family of Town. Genealogical Memo- 
randa of the Ancestry and Descendants of the late John Town, Esq., of Georgia, 
Vermont. Printed for Private Distribution, by Henry Town, of Chicago, Lil. 
1878. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

Farrington Memorial. A Sketch of the Ancestors and Descendants of Dea. John 
Farrington, a native of Wrentham, Mass., who in 1786 removed to China Plan- 
tation, or No. 9%, District of Maine; and settled seven miles east of the Penobscot 

wer. .... To which is appended the Genealogy of his wife, Cynthia Hawes. 1880. 
Published by the Committee. [8vo. pp. 24.] 
Capates Sketch of Joel Munsell. By Grorce R. Howetn. To which is append- 
a Gen of the Munsell Family. By Frank Munsett. Boston: Printed 
for the New England Historic, Genealogical Society. 1880. [8vo. pp. 15.] 

The Edgerly Family. By James A. Evorrty. .... Boston: Printed by David 
Clapp & Son. 1880. [8vo. pp. 8.] 

Gray and Coytmore. Two English Wills. Printed for W.S. Appieron. Boston: 
David Clapp & Son, Printers. 1880. [8vo. pp. 7.] 


We continue this quarter our record of recent genealogical publications. 

The book on the Adams and Hastings families is by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. The Adams family here recorded is 
descended from Henry Adams, of Braintree, the ancestor of two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Gov. Samuel Adams and President John Adams. 
The Hastings family is from Dea. Thomas Hastings, an early settler of Watertown. 
Much interesting matter concerning the two families has n collected, and the 
genealogy is clearly arranged. An article on ‘‘ The Welsh-English Ancestry of the 

raintree Adams Family,” by Nelson D. Adams, Esq., of Washington, is here 

inted. In it is reprinted from the seventh volume of the Reoisrer the Adams 
igree, copied in 1851 by the late William Downing Bruce, F.S.A., from a parch- 
ment roll belonging to Edward Adams, Esq., of Middleton Hall, Carmarthenshire. 
Subsequent researches have discredited the pretended descent of Henry Adams of 
Braintree from this family. The writer of this hada conversation with the late 
Horatio G. Somerby, Esq., not long before his death. Mr. Somerby had seen the 
parchment roll, which we believe cannot now be found. He however gave it as his 
pinion that the connection between the Braintree and English families was a 
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forgery, though he thought from the appearance of the document that the parch- 
ment pedigree was drawn up, or additions were made to it, we forget which, 
zooms before Mr. Bruce copied it. The researches of Col. Chester (RxcisTer, xxx1. 
33) have convinced him that the pretended connection is utterly incorrect. Mr. 
Somerby stated to us that a portion of the pedigree printed in the Recistzr was ap- 
parently correct. We think he said there was a William who married a daughter 
of Mr. Boringoton and had sons, George, Henry, Ambrose and John; and that 
George was the ancestor of Mr. Bruce. The statement that Henry died in Brain- 
tree, New England, and had the children named in the pedigree, he thought an 
evident forgery. As the Register has unwittingly given currency to an erro- 
neous pedigree, we deem it our duty to make this correction. 

The Baxter memorial is preliminary to a full genealogy which the author has in 
preparation. It gives descendants of Gregory Baxter, an early settler of Roxbury, 
who soon removed to Braintree; and of several other families of the nawe who 
have not been connected with them. Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., in 1841, in his *‘ Sys- 
tem of Family Registration,’’ printed a few families of the descendants of Gregory 
Baxter, and the Recisrer and other books contain more or less concerning the name ; 
but this we believe is the first separate work devoted to the Baxters. It seems to 
be carefully compiled. 

The next six pamphlets are reprints from the ‘‘ Historical Collections of the Es- 
sex Institute.”’ 

That on the Gedney and Clarke families, is by Mr. H. F. Waters, of Salem, 
one of the most talented and successful of our New England genealogists. The 
Gedneys ‘‘ flourished in Salem during the first century after the settlement of 
New England, and became connected by marriage with other important and dis- 
tinguished families of the colonial period.”” The Clarkes ‘* settled in Salem early 
in the eighteenth century and continued here about a hundred years. Their con- 
nection with the family of Fairfax, who have held a most distinguished position 
both in England and America, and through them with the family of Washington 
of Virginia,’”’ imparts an additional interest to this work. Some interesting cor- 
respondence between the Clarkes and members of the Fairfax and Washington fami- 
lies is given. Mr. Waters has been very thorough in his investigations. 

The next pamphlet is by the same author. In it he gives several valuable docu- 
ments relating to the children and grandchildren of William and Dorothy King of 
Salem, who came to New England in 1635, in company with the Rev. Joseph Hull. 
(See Recister, xxv. 13.) 

The pamphlet on the Webb family is by a cousin of the author of the last two 
works, who is also an accomplished genealogist. He has collected many interest- 
ing facts concerning the Webbs. 

The pamphlet by Mr. Kimball gives one branch of the Richardson family which 
was not carried out by the late John A. Vinton in his ‘* Richardson Memorial ;” 
and also the descendants of Samuel Russell who married Elizabeth Hacker in Boston, 
Sept. 24, 1747. 

The *‘ Chipman Lineage’ gives the descendants of Elder John Chipman of 
Barnstable, whose declaration giving many genealogical particulars is printed in 
the Recisrer, iv. 23-4. A sketch of the family is in xv. 79-S1; see also xviii. 90; 
xxxi. 437. ‘The author, the Rev. R. Manning Chipman, now of Hyde Park, Mass., 
has been a valued contributor to this periodical. , . 

The Gould genealogy is by Prof. Benjamin A. Gould, the astronomer. The fami- 
ly has been traced back in England by Mr. Somerby to Thomas' Gould of Boving- 
ton in the parish of Hemel Hempstead in Hertfordshire, who died in 1520. He was 
the quatrayle of Zaccheus* Gould, the New England immigrant. 

The Town genealogy was compiled by Edwin Hubbard, of Chicago, Ill., an. ex- 
perienced and reliable genealogist. Much of the material has been derived from the 
communications of the late William B. Towne, A.M., to the Reaistsr. 

The pamphlet on the Farrington and Hawes families was prepared by a commit 
tee chosen at a reunion of the family in Brewer, Me., Aug. 28, 1879. A view of 
the homestead of Dea. John Farrington as it appeared in 1862 is given. Weare 
indebted to the Rev. Charles M. Blake, post chaplain U. S. Army, one of the com- 
mittee, for a copy. 

The memoir of Joel Munsell with the Munsell genealogy is reprinted from the 
July Recister. This is the second Munsell genealogy printed. The first, entitled 
“The Windsor Family of Munsell,’ was prepared by Joel Munsell for Stiles’s 
** History of Ancient Windsor,’’ from which it was reprinted in 1859. Of Mr, 
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Munsell, several other biographical sketches have been printed, namely, in the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Record for April (with portrait), by John J. 
Latting; in Buttre’s American Portrait Gallery, Part 54 (with portrait), by Lil- 
lian C. Buttre; in the Albany Mirror, Nov. 8 and 15, 1879, by Mr. Phelps; in 
the Albany Journal, Jan. 22, 1880, by William L. Stone, and in Albany Argus, 
Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, by Mr. Janes. The editor would be thankful for refer- 
ences to other obituaries or sketches. 

The last two pamphlets are reprints from the Rxcister, and their character is 
well known to our readers. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Presented to the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, to August 2, 1880. 


Report of the Building Committee and Exercises at the Dedication of Memorial Hall, 
Canton, Thursday, October 30, 1879. Boston: William Bense, Printer, 35 Congress Street. 
1880. [8vo. pp. 33.] 

Antiquities of the Parish Church, Hempstead, including Oyster Bay and the Churches in 
Suffolk County. Illustrated from letters of the Missionaries, and other authentic docu- 
ments. By Henry Onderdonk, Jr. Hempstead, N. Y.: Lot Van de Water, Printer and 
Publisher. 1880. [8vo. pp. 33.] 

Catalogus Senatus Academici et eorum qui Munera et Officia Academica gesserunt qui- 
que aliquoris Gradu exornati fuerunt in Collegio Yalensi in Nova Portu in Republica Con- 
necticutensi. In Nova Portu: Tuttle et Morehouse et Taylor Typographis. 1880. [8vo. 
pp. 147+1xix.] 

Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale College deceased during the academical year end- 
ing in June, 1880. [Presented at the meeting of the alumni, June 30, 1880.] [No. 10 of 
the second printed series, and No. 39 of the whole record.] ([8vo. pp. 383-418. 

Py ae the Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale College. 1870-80. [8vo. pp. 

Yale College in 1880. Some Statements respecting the late progress and present condi- 
tion of the various departments of the University, for the information of its graduates, 
friends and benefactors. June, 1880. [Svo. pp. 34.] 

Hayti. By John D. Champlin, jun. With Map. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1880. [Price 25 cents. 12mo. pp. 24.] 

Some Recent Discoveries of Stone Implements in Africa and Asia. By Henry Phillips, 
Jr. A.M. (Read before the American Philosophical Society, May 21, 1880.) [8vo. pp. 6. 

Letter of Erasmus Rask to Henry Wheaton. [Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society for April, 1880.] [8vo. pp. 22.] 

The Huguenot Church of Charleston, South Carolina. An apostolic and true Church, 
Two discourses preached on the second Sabbaths of May, 1879-1880. The Thirty-fourth 
and Thirty-fifth Anniversaries of the erection of the present Church Edifice. By the Rev. 
C. 8. Vedder, D D., Pastor. Charleston, S. C.: Walker, Evans & Cogswell, Printers, 
Nos. 3 Broad and 109 East Bay Streets. 1880. [8vo. pp. 32.] 

First Baptist Church, Boston. Bi-Centenary Commemoration, Sunday, March 21, 1880, 
of the reopening of the First Baptist Meeting House in Boston, after its doors had been 
nailed up b¥ order of the Governor and Council of the Colony of Massachusetts, March 8, 
1680. Historical Discourse by the pastor, Cephas B. Crane, D.D., with other exercises. 
Boston: Tolman & White, Printers, 383 Washington Street. 1830. [8vo. pp.-27.] 

Sketches of the Physical Geography and Geology of Nebraska. By Samuel Aughey, 
Ph.D., LL.D. . . . Omaha, Nebraska: Daily Republican Book and Job Office. 1880. 
[8vo. pp. 326.] 

Class Lists of the Woburn Public Library. [Seal.] Boston: Stereotyped at the Boston 
Stereotype Foundry, No. 19 Spring Lane. [8vo. pp. 136.] 

Bulletin of Accessions to the Woburn Pubiic Library, for the year ending March 1, 1880. 
{Seal.] Woburn: John L. Parker, Printer, 204 Main St., office of the Woburn Journal. 

General Catalogue of the Officers, Trustees, Alumni, Honorary Graduates, and of students 
not graduated, of Williams College. Williamstown, Mass. [Seal.] Printed for the Col- 
lege. 1880. [8vo. pp.141. This is the first general catalogue of this college printed iu 
English, and the first to contain the names of students who have not graduated. } 

Catalogus Senatus Academici Collegii Harvardiani et eorum qui muneribus et officiis 

merunt honoribus academicis donati sunt, in Universitate que est Cantabrigie. 
Seal.] Cantabrigie : Apud Carolum-Guilielmum Sever. 1880. Collegii anno CCXLIIII. 
. pp- xxxi.+129+108-+4-71. This is the first quinquennial catalogue of Harvard College. | 
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Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the Most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. . . . Special Commu- 
nications April 9 and May 4, 1880, and Quarterly Communication June 9, 1880. . . . 
Boston: Press of Rockwell & Churchill, 39 Arch Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 84.] 


Johnson’s History of Nebraska. By Harrison Johnson, Omaha. Omaha, Neb. Pab- 
lished by Henry Gibson, Herald Printing Office. 1880. [Svo. pp. 591.] 

Peabody Education Fund. Proceedings of the Trustees at their Eighteenth Meeting, 
held at Washington, 18 February, 1880, with the Report and Memorial on the subject of 
the Education of the Colored Population of the Southern States. Cambridge : University 
Press, John Wilson and Son. 1880. [8vo. pp. 48.] 

Archbishop Parcell Ontdone! The Roman Catholic Church in New York City, and 
Pnblic Land and Public Money. By Dexter A. Hawkins, A.M. It opposes the public 
schools. It multiplies pauperism and crime. . . . New York. Phillips and Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1880. [8vo. pp. 22.] 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, January, 1880. Boston: 
sory” Avery & Co., Printers to the Commonwealth, 117 Franklin Street, 1880. [8vo. pp. 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education, No. 3, 1879. . . . Washing- 
ton. 1879. [8vo. pp. 37.] 

A Memoir of Henry C. Carey. Read before the Historical Society of eng fe 
Philadelphia, January 5, 1880, by William Elder. Philadelphia: The American Iron 
Steel Association, No. 265 South Fourth Street. 1880. [8vo. pp. 39.] 

Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, April, 1880. [8vo. pp. 183-211.] 

Les Animaux du Blason Croquis Drélatiques. Par Godefroy de Crollalanza, secretaire 
archiviste de l’Académie Héraldique Ilalienne, membre de la Société Archéologique de 
Lemberg, etc. etc. Paris: Chez L’Auteur, 41 Boulevard Montparnasse. Pise Chez la di- 
rection du Journal Heraldique, 6 Rae Fibonacci. 1880. [12mo. pp. 260.] 

Goffredo di Crollalanza, Gli Emblemi dei Guelfie Ghibellini. Ricerche e Studi de Nullas. 
Opera coronta dali’Accademia Araldica Italiana al Concorso del 1876. Pisa, 1878. Presso 
la direzione del Giornale Araldico. [12mo. pp. 162.] 

I Ross di Sicilia, Cenni Storici e Genealogici. Per il Cav. G. B. Di Crollalanza, Presidente 
fondatore dell’Accademia Araldica Italiana e Socio d’Onore dell’Istituto Araldico-Genea- 
logico-Sfragistico Adler di Vienna. Estratti dal Giornale Araldico~Genealogico-Diplomat- 
ico, Anno VI.N.4., Pisa, 1878. Presso la Direzione del Giornale Araldico Via Fibon- 
acci N.6. [Royal 8vo. pp. 16.] 

Gli Ugo di Sicilia cenno ed Albero Genealogico. Per V. Pallizzolo Gravina, Barone di 
Ramione, Cavaliere di Pia Ordini Equestri, Fregiato di varie Medaglie d’Oro al merito, cor- 
rispondente della R. Consulta Araldica d’Italia, Censore e consultore dell’ Accademia Aral- 
dica Genealogica Italiana, Socio e presidente onorario di Molte Accademie Scientifiche, 
Letteraire ed Artistiche di Europa, ecc. Palermo: Ufficio Tipografico di Michele Amenta. 
Via 8. Basilio, N. 40. 1878. rRoyal 4to. pp. 23.] 

Celebration of the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the Consecration of Christ Church, 
Hartford, December 23, 1879. Hartford, Conn.: The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Com- 
pany, Printers. 1880. [8vo. pp. 114.] 

History of Milton Asatoms, Milton, Mass. 1798-1879. David Clapp & Son, Printers, 
564 Washington Street. 1879. [8vo. pp. 29.] 

Engineer Department U.S. Army. Report upon the Blasting Operations at Lime Point, 
California, in 1868 and 1869. By G. H. Mendell, Lieut. Colonel of Engineers, Bvt. Colo- 
nel U.S.A. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880. [8vo. pp. 12.] 

Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Health of the City of Boston for the Financial 
Year 1879-80. [Seal.] Boston: Rockwell and Churchill, City Printers, No. 39 Arch St. 
1880. [8vo. pp. 120. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. XXII. [Seal.] . . . City of Wash- 
ae Published by the Smithsonian Institution. 1880. [Royal 4to. pp. 17149041044 

+40. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. [Seal.] . . . Washington: Published” by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 1880, [2 vols. 8vo. vol. xvi. pp. 55 6457+. 
Vol. xvii. pp. 1013.] 

Archologia : Or Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to Antiquity. Published by the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries of London. [Seal.] London: Printed by Nichols and Sons, 25 Par- 
liament Street. Sold at the Society’s Apartments in Burlington House. 1880. [2 vols. 
Vol. XLV. pp. 262, and XLVI. pp. 248. [Royal 4to. pp. 489) 
ine <_sees G. Eastman. Montpelier, Vt.: T. C. Phinney, Publisher. 1880.. 

mo. pp. 233.} : 

Reynolds Memorial. Addresses delivered before The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
upon the occasion of the presentation of a portrait of Maj.-Gen. John F. Reynolds, March. 
8, 1880. [Seal.] Printed by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia. 1880. [8vo. pp. 95.]_ 
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DEATHS. 


Concpon, James B., in New Bedford, 
Mass., June 10, aged 77. He was a 
son of Caleb Congdon, of New Bedford, 
where he was born Dec. 19, 1802. In 
1825, on the establishment of the Mer- 
chants Bank he was vhosen its cashier, 
which office he held till his resigna- 
tion in 1858. In 1859 he was chosen 
city treasurer and collector, and held 
the office by successive annual elections 
till 1879, when on account of ill health 
he declined to be a candidate for re- 
election. The war of the rebellion 
vastly augmented the duties of the 
office, but he discharged them all 
with conscientious fidelity. Added 
to this work he performed that of 
registrar of the Acushnet Water 
Board from its establishment till his 
resignation a few months before his 
death. 

He was the first president of the 
New Bedford Gas Light Co., and 
afterwards for a quarter of a century 
was its clerk and treasurer. For elev- 
en years previous to 1844 he was a 
member of the school committee. [He 
also held many other important offices. 
He headed the petition for the New 
Bedford Free Public Library, and was 
chosen one of its first trustees, holding 
the office, with the exception of three 

, till 1874, being clerk of the 
ed most of the time, and doing a 
fn amount of work for the library. 

e was a writer of good ability, well 
versed in local history, and 
reports, historical sketches and other 
publications of the many institutions 
of which he was an officer. The 
pendix of historical details in t 

‘ Centennial in New Bedford,’’ pub- 
lished in 1876, was edited by him. He 
was at his death — the best 
oad — of New — and 
enjoy | awa ag the com- 
munity. Obituaries of him will be 
found in the New Bedford Standard, 
June 10, and the New Bedford Dail; 

Mercury, June 11, 1880, from whic 

we have drawn these details. 


Lzsuiz, Frank, in New York city, Jan. 
10, 1880, 58. His name origin- 
ally was Henry Carter, he being the 


son of Joseph Carter, a glove manu- 
facturer, of Ipswich, England, where 


he was born in 1821. He was bred to 
his father’s trade, but having a talent 
for drawing, employed his spare time 
in wood engraving, and furnished en- 
vings for the London [Illustrated 
‘imes and other works. Under the 
professional name of Frank Leslie he 
gained much reputation in England as 
an artist. He came to this country in 
1848, and was employed in Boston 
upon ‘‘ Gleason's Pictorial,’’ the first 
illustrated paper in this country. In 
this country it is said his name was 
legally changed to Frank Leslie. On 
the 14th of Dec. 1855, he commenced in 
New York the publication of ‘‘ Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper,”’ which 
is still published, and_has attained a 
wide circulation. He has added other 
periodicals, till in 1877 he had no less 
than thirteen publications, and his 
employées numbered some three hun- 
persons. 


Rocxwe.t, Mrs. Adelia Moseley, in 


Westfield, Mass., June 25, 1880, 

56. She was the eldest daughter of 
the late Col. David Moseley, and the 
wife of Owen Rockwell, Esq., of West- 
field. Her education was received at 
the academy in that town. She was 
a lady of high literary taste and cul- 
ture, and occasionally contributed ar- 
ticles, both in prose and poetry, to the 


local newspapers. For several years be- 
fore her death she was engaged in com- 
piling a genealogy of the Moseley Fam- 


ily of Westfield,on which she had made 

t progress. Many old and valua- 

le documents illustrating this work 
had been collected by her. 

She endeared herself to her friends 


and many 
agreeable social qualities. She had a 
o- love of flowers, and always kept 
m in her conservatory to send to 
her invalid friends. The cheerfulness 
and fortitude with which she bore 
with Guana years of disease is 
truly remarkable. 


Wentworts, the Hon. Thomas, at Hicks- 
ville, Ohio, April 28, 1880, in his 89th 
ear. He was born at Buxton, Me., 
May 26, 1791, son of Ebenezer,® in the 
line of Samuel,* Samuel,? Timothy” 
and William.’ 
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